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THE 
SUN IS LIFE 


The Sun is life. It is an old, old truth. In the Dark and 
Middle Ages the power of sunshine as a natural means of health 
and healing may have been neglected, but to-day the advance of 
Science has brought us full round to the glowing realities of 
another Sun Age. It is visible in the improved health of nations, 
in the bronzed bodies, active minds and the daring and enterprise 
of modern youth. They are children of the Sun Age. 
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The certainty of sunlight—temperate, healthy sunlight—is one 
of the stimulating joys of a visit to South Africa. The glorious 
sea voyage, the abundance of fresh air, the rest and the complete 
change—all these factors provide a holiday that is one long sun- 
bath of recuperation. 
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Tours to South Africa can be arranged with practical facilities 
and every convenience on application to the Director, Publicity and 
Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C. 2, or the leading Tourist Agencies. 


Descriptive booklet, “ Holiday Tours in South Africa,” post 
free on request. 
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PLAYERS always have placed 
and always will place quality 
before everything else. 





10 for 6” 





Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 






































Tolle, Lege. 


The 28th day of August marks the fifteenth centenary | 
of the death of St. Augustine, who has left a profounder | 
impress upon the human soul in the Western world than | 


any other teacher since the Apostle Paul. 


Terrific conflicts tore his soul before he finally surren- | 
dered to Christ. One day, as he lay alone in misery under 
a certain fig tree in Milan, he heard a voice, as of a boy 
or girl, say: “* Take up and read; take up and read.” 
He interpreted it to be a command of God. He sought 
out the Testament and read the first verse on which his 
eyes fell: ‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 


chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying; 
but put ye on the Lord Jcsus Christ and make not 
provision for the flesh.” 


He needed to read no further then; for instantly, he 
says, “‘ by a light as it were of serenity infused into my 
heart, all the darkness of doubt vanished away.’ From 
that moment Augustine was Christ’: man. 


Since St. Augustine’s day millions have heard God's 
Voice in the Bible. Men hear it still. 


The Bible Society says to the world: “* Take up and 
read.’ And it is making a response possible by circu- 
lating the Scriptures in hundreds of languages. 





| Will you take up and reai: 
Will you help others to do so? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the 


Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, Londex, E.C. 4. 
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A Great Work with a Great Object. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, Esher, where 

170 girls will receive proper home infl and d tic training. 

£10,000 is required to complete the purchase and adapt the house 
for its new use. Please send a contribution. 














10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 





1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for all branches of the Society’s work. 

Patrons: TuetrR Mayrsties THE KinG ano Queen, H.R.H. Princess 

Mary, Countess oF Harewoop, Firetp-Marsuat H.R.H. Tue Dvke 

oF Connaucut. President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wates, K.G. 

Chairman and Treasurer; Francis H. Crayton, Esg. Deputy 

Chairman: \orp Darynoton. Chairman of “‘ Arethusa’”’ Committee: 

Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: F. Brian PELLy, Cc, 
W.C. 2. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 


The. Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 





























| SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


| ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SP-\IN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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w. E. HURCOMB’S 


On July 29h I started a three-days’ trip, making _ thirty 
sus calls—more particularly in my own glorious Devon, 


gratuitous | é : - 
Exmoor, Dartmoor, Westward Ho! &c., covering about 670 
The most interesting call was at one of the. ancestral 


miles. 48¢ 1 ‘ ; 
homes ot England—a gentleman bearing a well-known and 


honoured name handed me a catalogue of a famous sale that 
took place on the 21st May, 1892, at.a great London auction room 
of filty pictures from the collection of the late Right Hon. George 
Jast Earl of Egremont. 





One picture (illustrated) the executors decided not to include, 
a charming portrait by G. Romney of Miss Frances Harford, 
daughter of Frederick Lord Baltimore, married in 1874 to the 
Hon. William Frederick Wyndham. She was the mother of 
George, fourth Earl of Egremont, who was born in 1876. She 
died in Florence. I sold it last Tuesday, August 19th, for £4,000. 

Those who have faith in the oid and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

In every “room when used_ in 

conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. Write for Bookist 
The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Beeston, Notts. 
















From a Singapore smoker 
‘PARSONS PLEASURE 
(the mild form of Barneys) 
combines mildness, coolness 
and a satisfying flavour 
, . . to an amazing degree. 


It you would like to get on friendly terms with 
the pipe, but cannot, read what this smoker 
says. His experience may show you the way: 
“T have never thought that I should write a letter of this 
“nature—enthusiasm over any product is apt to be short- 
“lived, especially in ihe Tropics—but the real and lasting 
“excellence of your Tobacco forces me to do so, and 
“especially the amasing degree to which ‘Parsons 
“ Pleasure’ combines the opposing qualities of mildness 
“and coolness without the sacrifice of a_ satisfying 
“ flavour.” 
“It has helped, too, to wean me from the insidious 
“cigarette to the more solid joy of a pipe—quile an 
“achievement, I assure you, in the heat and humidity of 
“ Singapore.” 
Parsons Pleasure possesses the smoothness, the 
coolness, the flavour of Barneys modified to suit the 
gentler palate. Many men who previously con- 
sidered pipe-enjoyment beyond them have achieved 
it through Parsons Pleasure. 
Barneys itself is medium and suits the majority of 
pipe-smoking men. Beyond, there is Punchbowle, 
strong, cool and utterly satisfying, supreme amongst 
the vigorous pipe-tobaccos. 


a BARNEYS 


EVER FRESH 


All three strengths of Barneys are soli 
in the famous Barneys “ EverFresu” 
Tin which ensures perfection of condi- 
tion for smokers the whole World over. 
Wherever you_ open the 
“Everlresu” Tin you will 
encounter factory - fresh 
Tobacco. A virtual vacuum 
within and atmospheric 
pressure from_ without keep 
the “EverFresu” Tin 
hermetically sealed and its 
cheery contents sweet, fresh 
and fragrant. 


Home Prices, 1 os. size, 1/14. 2 oz., 2/3. 4 02., 4/6. 










Pull the Rubber Tab. 

Doing so releases the 

vacuum seal and allows 
the Tin to open, 





(154) John Sinclair, Ltd. Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Tackling the 
‘Social Evil" 


* OU know Edith, Captain. She’s been taken 
to hospital to-day. I wish you could go and 
see her. You’re about the only friend she has, 

and I’m so afraid she’s going to die. It’$ consumption.” 

The speaker was a habitué of the streets ; her plea was 

addressed to a Salvation Army lassie. 

Here is an interesting sidelight on the link which exists 

between the wearers of the bonnet and their unfortunate 

“ Sisters of the Night.” 

The theatre crowds are dispersing when the devoted 

women who make this 


NIGHTLY PILGRIMAGE 
set out to befriend the “ legion of the lost.” In some 
cases their smiling invitation is accepted, and during 
a year many leave their miserable calling for the path 
of virtue and usefulness. 


The streets are known 
so well that a new face 
is quickly detected, and 
one of the most splendid 
Nie features of this work is 
We the reclamation of these 
A oa uw § poor girls at the outset. 
—— Te l By 1) The gentle sisterly chal- 
a ANNNK ‘ity lenge is given before it 
i) . J . 




















is too late. 
With a personnel of 
women Officers special- 





Where lives are remade—a 
Salvation Army Receiving 
Home. 











ly selected for their skill, 
tact and patience, the 
26 Industrial and Re- 


ae a seated Now a self-respecting member 
proving the of society. 
GATEWAY TO A NEW LIFE 
for more than 2,000 women and girls every year. Some 
of these poor women have been cruelly sinned against. 
Some have fallen through drink and dishonesty. 
Others have run into danger through mere wayward- 
ness and lack of control. With every type there is good 
hope of a genuine reformation if a helping hand is 
outstretched in time. 
The Salvation Army’s concern for the girl in moral danger 
and the woman already fallen deserves the support of all 
thinking men and women. Other Centres for this work are 
urgently needed ; will you help to establish and maintain them ? 


Donations of any amount will be gratefully received by 
GENERAL E. J. HIGGINS, The Salvation Army, 101 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


The Friend of ¢pINATION ARMy 





Numberless 


——__________ 












Six Golden Weeks 
of Sun-Ray 
Cruising 


Come out on a voyage of discovery to the 
West Indies, and revel in the glorious F 
sunshine and luxuriant beauty of these ; 
colourful coral Isles—each a shimmering 
jewel set in the turquoise vastness of the 
Western Atlantic. 

The magnificent Cruise Ship ‘* Duchess 
of Richmond" (20,000 tons oil-burner) 
leaves Liverpool on 21st January, 193] 
(from Bristol, Jan. 22nd), on this leisurely 
six weeks’ cruise. Visiting Barbados, 
Trinidad, Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Madeira. 

Inclusive fare from £95. First Class 
throughout. Reserve now. For descrip- 
tive booklet and cabin plans write or call, 


A. R. Powell, Cruise Dept. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
62-65 CHARING CROSS, sRINIDA 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Offices throughout the World. 
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Always carry Canadian Pacific Travellers Cheques—— . 
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safe and convenient. 


























By Appointment to His Majesty the King 

















| British work for British hands, 
| British trade for Britisk lands.” 


BAR-LOCK 


TYPEWRITERS 


ARE BRITISH-MADE THROUGHOUT 




















Built by engineers, and backed by 
all that British engineering skill 
stands for. 


INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES. : 


Extreme legibility of type 
and perfect alignment. 





You are invited to try these 

machines in your own office 

without cost and without 
obligation to purchase. 


BAR-LOCK (1925) co. 
NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 
Telegrams: Barlock, Nottm. 
Telephones: Nottm. 75141/2. 
Codes: A1 West. Union; ABC 
(5th ed.) ; MarconitInt.(Vol.1). 
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aX needs Numberless Friends 
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News of the Week 


The Lambeth Conference 
\ ] E have written in our first leading article a general 
review of the conclusions reached at the Lambeth 
Conference. At the end of last week the Archbishops and 
Bishops issued to the public an Encyclical Letter which 
accompanied seventy-five Resolutions of the Conference. 
These Resolutions were based upon valuable and search- 
ing reports made to the whole Conference by Committees. 
The “ unhappy divisions” in the Church have been so 
vigorously emphasized of late years that it will come as a 
surprise to many, and we hope to all as a proof of the 
Divine blessing widely invoked upon these labours, that 
the Resolutions were, with only a single exception, unani- 
mous. That is to our minds the most hopeful sign of all 
and that which best enables us to respond to the bidding 
of the Conference, sursum corda! This unanimity has 
not been obtained by slurring over difficulties, nor by 
avoiding subjects that offered opportunities for friction. 
Although this seventh Conference took the idea of the 
Church’s Witness to be the basis of their deliberations, 
they used it as a thread with which they wove the threads 
of all the most important subjects of the day. The 
subject upon which unanimity was least expected was 
that of the union of the non-Roman Churches in South 
India. Yet:it was found there, too. The Bishops say : 
“We express to our brethren in India our strong desire that, 








as soon as the negotiations are successfully completed, the venture 
should be made and the union inaugurated.” 


* * * * 

The whole document displays great dignity and an 
abounding charity. It does not show forcefulness in a 
corresponding degree. It would. have attracted some 
who will decry it if it had held up starkly unbending 
ideals boldly without admitting compromise. And 
how many would it have repelled? It would “ human- 
ize religion if we would commend it to our generation,” 
rather than bid the human race sanctify itself after a 
Divine pattern; a matter of words perhaps, yet they 
reveal a mental state. The Church has been the greatest 
single agent of education and thus has made it more 
difficult for her to dictate uncompromising doctrine ; 
for education implies liberty of opinion and a questioning 
spirit. The Bishops reveal their consciousness of the 
growth of learning outside the Church which, until the 
Renaissance, had its monopoly. Never has the Church 
of England had a body of ordained ministers of more 
ardent piety or greater devotion than it has to-day, but 
never perhaps has piety in those Orders so far outstripped 
intellectual learning. Emphasis is therefore laid upon 
the need for the intellectual training of the clergy and 
greater opportunities for the study of theology and other 
subjects side by side with spiritual exercises. We must 
admit the implied duty of the laity to make available for 
those to whom the vocation comes the means of receiving 
the best preparation and training. 

* % * * 

The vulgar will pay most attention to the Resolutions 
of least general import, namely, those upon divorce and 
birth-control. The latter was the only subject upon 
which there is a Resolution passed without unanimity but 
by a majority of nearly three to one. The Conference 
recommends that divorced persons should not be re- 
married with the rites of the Church during the partner’s 
lifetime. We presume that this is to be applied even 
when the first marriage was but a civil contract at a 
Registry Office. In regard to birth-control the Con- 
ference rightly puts continence as the obvious means to 
be adopted, but the majority seems to have been ready to 
make some halting compromise where there are “* moral ” 
obligations to limit parenthood and “a morally sound 
reason for avoiding complete abstinence.” No doubt 
the minority took the strict view that those who would 
avoid the responsibility for the consequences of their 
actions must avoid the actions. This distasteful subject 
is full of difficulties, for there will never be agreement 
upon a line to be drawn between man’s right and wrong 
interference with nature. The position of women as 
Deaconesses is to be enhanced, but the Conference is 
definitely against their admission to the Priesthood. 
Unity at home and abroad fills many paragraphs of the 
Letter and Resolutions. They are characteristic of 
Lambeth, and show to-day how fruitful have been earlier 
Conferences, and what good hope there is of more fruit to 
come. The statements upon Peace and War and Subject 
Races are firm statements of proper Christian views. 
The Encyclical Letter, the Resolutions and the Reports 
of the Committees are published by the S.P.C.K. at 
2s. 6d., and should be widely circulated. 
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India control over this spending department is not absolute. 


It is reported from India that the Afridis in their 
recent raid were armed and equipped on a scale hitherto 
unknown. Late on Friday, August 15th, Martial 
Law was proclaimed at Peshawar, although the 
establishment of special tribunals was left for a further 
notification and the Commander-in-Chief at once 
delegated the widest powers to a civilian, Mr. S. E. 
Pears, the Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Province. An expedition against Kohat was abandoned, 
apparently by reason of an especially successful aerial 
bombardment. The chief Mullah has so far managed to 
restrain the Afghans in the vicinity, and there are still 
divided counsels among the frontier tribes themselves. 
These local affrays have not materially affected the 
general situation in the country, and the news tele- 
graphed on Wednesday was very much more hopeful. 

* * * * 

The negotiations with the imprisoned leaders of 
Congress are still going on and there are grounds for 
reasonable hope in the report that Sir Tej Bahadru 
Sepru and Mr. Jayakar transmitted to the Viceroy a 
letter authorizing them to discuss the situation in terms 
of realities. We cannot but welcome every tendency on 
this side to do likewise. On Friday, August 15th, the 
Times published an admirable letter from the editor of 
a commercial paper in Caleutta showing that either the 
ideas of political pre-eminence cherished by traditional 
British administrators in India must go by the board or 
British trade there will be ruined. The choice thus 
presented—it is the letter of a realist—goes far to 
explain the general support of the business community 
for Lord Irwin’s policy. A reaction, however, is 
observable among certain business men in Caleutta. In 
the Times of Wednesday there was a letter from 
Lord Lytton, which must rank as the most important 
contribution on this side to a proper understanding of 
the function of the Round Table Conference. We 
commend to everyone this statement of “the facts of 
the present Indian situation.” 

* ** * * 
Germany and the League 

French “nerves ” have, of course, been inflamed by 
the evident intention of Germany sooner or later to 
invoke Article 19 of the Covenant for the purpose of 
reconsideration of the “ insupportable situation” in 
Eastern Germany. Herr Treviranus has since dotted 
the i’s and crossed the t’s of his statement that this is 
“the next urgent question which must be solved.” 
M. Zaleski has made a strong verbal protest. And so 
on. But, after all, the Covenant was expressly framed 
so as to make possible readjustments demanded by the 
pacific public opinion of the world. Herr Treviranus 
was only sounding that public opinion, and as there is a 
general opinion that the official policy of France is 
shortsighted and inimical to the real interests of peace, 
perhaps the moment was not so ill-chosen. The League 
is at the cross-roads of policy, and only a clear-sighted 
lead by Great Britain at the coming Assembly will guide 
opinion there into the real path to peace. 

* * * * 
France 

The strikes in the French textile mills still paralyse 
the chief manufacturing industry of Northern France, 
though a few workers have returned, and there is 
hope of peace soon. In Paris we regret that the 
Minister for War has announced that he will have to 
raise the Army Estimates by over 300,000,000 frances. 
This is not what should have been expected from 
M. Briand’s policy, nor from the utterances of 
M. Tardieu, but we fear that the French Prime Minister’s 


Nor do we think that the French people will refuse the 
money if M. Maginot persuades them that it jg 
necessary for security. There is, of course, a body of 
men in France which has faith in outlandish inventions 
like the League of Nations and even in eceentricitic; of 
M. Briand, such as the Kellogg Pact, but as yet it is as 
a cloud in the sky no bigger than a man’s hand. 
Living cheek by jowl for generations with the old 
Germany, who has twice invaded France in the memory 
of living man, has implanted fear so deeply that words 
and documents cannot: uproot it in a moment or a 
decade. Why else has France accepted the heavy 
burdens for the reorganization of her fortifications on her 
eastern frontier?) France will still pay for the comfort 
which she only finds in visible security agains= that fear 
of violence which still haunts her. 
* * * * 
China 
Events have moved in China, and moved at last in 
favour of the Nanking Government as against the North. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armies have advanced and _ taken 
Tsinanfu, apparently with ease. Feng Yu-hsiang has 
been loudly drawing attention to the great service that 
his Kuominchun armies have been rendering to the 
Northern armies from his position on the Western flank 
of the Nanking forces, but he does not seem to have 
created much diversion. If his troops were seriously 
engaged, they were unsuccessful. Meanwhile, the troops 
in H.M.S. ‘Cumberland,’ on the Yangtze, have been 
withdrawn from Hankow, but another cruiser, H.MLS, 
‘Berwick,’ will take her place. Orders have beei issued 
for H.M.’s Consulate at Changsha to be closed down for 
the winter, to the dismay of traders in Hunan. From the 
British residents in Wei-hai-wei has come another appeal 
against the return of the concession by His Majesty's 
Government to the nominal Chinese Government: it 
supports the piteous pleas of the Chinese in three hundred 
villages that we will not throw them back to the wolves, 
to their countrymen who would in no time reduce their 
peaceful villages to the conditions prevailing inland. 
* * * * 
Soviet Russia 
On Tuesday, August 12th, a useful White Paper 
(CMD. 3641, price 2d.) was issued from the Foreign Office, 
embodying a translation of extracts from the laws in force 
in respect of religion in the U.S.S.R. Thus, the Govern- 
ment redeems Lord Parmoor’s promise, which was made 
last April in the course of a debate calling attention to the 
oppression of religion in that country. The most important 
provisions are the law disfranchising ministers of religion, 
as well as ‘‘ middlemen,” and “ people employing the 
labour of others,” the prohibition of religious teaching 
in schools, and the denial of property rights to religious 
societies. The “crime” of encouraging superstition 
among the masses of the population receives special 
consideration. Marriages solemnized in church before 
December, 1917, are graciously declared to be valid. 
If only there were more persons capable of taking the 
temperate and common-sense view of “ This Russian 
Business,”’ exemplified in an article which we publish 
this week, by Mr. L. A. Fenn, there might be some not too 
distant hope of enlisting the co-operation of Soviet Russia 
with the League of Nations. 
* * * 7 
The United States and Trade 
We mentioned last week the estimates of the mi!lions 
of men out of work in the United States as comparable 
to our own figures of distress and as worse in the richest 
country in the world than in any but our own. There is 
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no better news to give this week of conditions either here 
or there. The reports of exports and imports from and 
to the United States for June and July have shown a 
further heavy fall, whether in trade with Great Britain, 
(Canada, or other countries. The obstacles that the 
Government at Washington put in the way of foreign 
trade react upon the United States as well as on the rest 
of the world, and increase the world-wide depression. 
We are glad to see that the drought has broken in many 
States, and we hope that the rains are not too late to help 
the crops. In Canada, the new Prime Minister is credited 
with having eagerly begun to prepare for an upward 
revision of tariffs to be proposed to Parliament when it 
meets a month hence. Whatever Imperial preferences 
may be granted, we are unlikely to gain much trade and 
the United States are intended to lose thereby. 
* * * * 

The Trade Unions 

The Agenda of the Trades Union Congress which is to be 
held in September of this year is one of the first clear 
indications of the feeling of the Trade Unions towards 
rationalization. In many cases the resolutions calling 
for shorter hours, holidays with pay, ete., specifically 
mention rationalization as the basis for the demand. The 
Lancashire weavers are holding out on the question 
of whether the eight Icom system shall be generally 
introduced, and this struggle is also reported to be con- 
cerned, ultimately, with the question of terms. At the 
same time the Manchester and Salford Trades Union 
Council have issued a reply to the report of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, which we mentioned last week, 
stating categorically that a decrease in wages is not 
conducive to prosperity, and resisting energetically the 
theatened attack on the social services and on wage-rates. 
They call for a tariff, an increase in municipal trading 
and in state control of industry, and also for what are 
usually known as relief works. 

* * * * 

This attitude will call forth protests from the advocates 
of economy. But economy has less intrinsic virtue than 
value as a useful adjunct of a forward policy. We have 
tried before now to explain why a greater measure of 
State control of industry need not compel the country to 
accept inevitably the Socialist doctrine of State owner- 
ship. It is, of course, for the employers to show by 
readiness for conciliation that the hostile and suspicious 
attitude of the Unions is unnecessary. ‘The Unions have 
their corresponding duties which have been conspicu- 
ously well performed hitherto in Lancashire. But 
to-day they are evidently not making conciliation at 
all easy. The attention of the Trades Union Congress might 
well be turned towards the proper organization of the 
labour market, either through the Labour Exchanges or, 
much better, through the Unions themselves; for the 
Unions are as fit a subject for rationalization as any other. 

* * * ** 
The Miners’ Federation 

The Conference of the Miners’ Federation at Weston- 
super-Mare came to an end last week. Mr. T. Richards 
occupied the chair, though Mr. Herbert Smith, the 
stalwart Yorkshire representative, stood again for the 
office that he used to hold. A letter from the President 
of the Board of Trade, congratulating everybody on the 
passage of the Coal Mines Act was, according to the 
Times, “ received with complete silence.” We hope that 
Mr. Graham has learnt the lesson to expect no gratitude 
in polities and hopes for none for all the hard work and 
ability that he expended in taking that measure through 
Parliament. The coldness of the Conference was ex- 
plained by the passing of a resolution demanding a seven 
hours day according to the Labour Party’s election 


promises. The Conference, however, had the sense to 
reject a motion directed against the voluntary “ spread ” 
of ninety hours over a fortnight, upon which the House 


of Lords insisted. 
x x * 


The ‘ R100’ 

On Saturday, August 16th, the ‘R100’ moored at 
Cardington after completing her return journey from 
Montreal in fifty-seven hours, two hours more than the 
Graf Zeppelin took under more favourable conditions. 
Wing-Commander Colmore, the Director of Airship 
Development, is to be congratulated on a triumph of 
organization. The voyage of the ‘R100’ has brought to 
light the desirability of certain changes in construction, 
fabric, ete., and it is encouraging to see with what speed 
both these and the results of modern research are being 
adopted in the rebuilding of the ‘R101,’ of which, with 
this magnificent encouragement, Britain may well have 
great hopes. The ‘R100’ has made in some respects the 
best air-passage of the Atlantic, and it is now the turn of 
the advocates of the heavier-than-air craft to contest 


her claims. 
* x x * 


Films and the Law 

One of the most valuable products of the recent Colonial 
Office Conference has now been made available for the 
use of administrators in British Colonies, Protectorates, 
and Mandated Territories. This Report of the Colonial 
Films Committee was issued on Monday as a printed 
Parliamentary paper. It concerns, in the words of Lord 
Passficld’s covering paper, “ the use of the kinematograph 
film as an instrument of culture and education... 
especially with primitive peoples.” The authorities are 
urged to support the collective effort to be made by 
British industry to combat the present domination by 
foreign films, and are also bidden to keep the Government 
at home apprised of the local arrangements for censor- 
ship and other regulations. These are particularly 
important where the tendency is to show pictures of the 
follies or vices of civilized races. The Committee 
suggested a small central organization in London under 
the F.B.I. to act as a centre of supply. We understand 
that in this country the present Films Act, requiring a 
proportion of British films, without regard to quality, 
to be shown, bears harshly on cinema owners outside a 
certain theatre “ ring.””. The public is also ill-served by 
shoddy films which are an insult to the intelligence, but 
the proprietors declare that they cannot get better ones. 

* * * * 


‘ 


Foreign Visitors 

There is a silver lining to the general cloud of 
depression in the returns of the Tourist Traffic from 
the United States to Great Britain. In spite of the 
troubles in Wall Street, one thousand seven hundred 
more visas than in the previous year were issued in 
New York in June. Many of the visitors are of the less 
well-to-do class. The Travel Association here has been 
active, and it is to their insistence that we owe the 
removal of the supposed stigma of the word “ aliens ” 
from the placards and notices greeting our foreign 
visitors. It is time also to reconsider the Aliens Order 
of 1920, which was made during the early dread of 
Bolshevism, and acts without discrimination, 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1031}; on Wednesday week, 103{3; a year ago, 101% ; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91!; on 
Wednesday week, 91; a ycar ago, 85}. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednes jay 79}; on Wednesday week, 
794; a year ago, 74}. 
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The Lambeth Report 


LL those who heard the great sermon preached 
in St. Paul’s by the Archbishop of York at the 
opening of the Lambeth Conference, with its solemn 
emphasis on the over-ruling action of God, must have 
felt that the Bishops set out upon their task with a 
commission to recall our generation to a new sense 
of the unsearchable mysteries of the spiritual world, 
the vivid reality of the Divine. Even the most sympathetic 
reader of the Report and its accompanying documents 
will hardly maintain that this great opportunity has 
been taken. Perhaps no body of leaders trying to speak 
with one voice could hope to take it ; for the proclamation 
of absolutes is the function of the prophetic soul, not 
that of the conscientious overseers of an institutional 
group. The sub-alpine pastures of the Holy Mountain 
must inevitably be a chief centre of interest for the 
assembled Shepherds of the Church. But how much more 
attractive those pastures might appear to those who 
still avoid them, did their appointed guardians point 
out, beyond the hayfields and the cowsheds, the solemn 
beauty of Holiness, the splendour of the everlasting snows. 
The genius of Anglicanism, said a recent convert to the 
Roman Church, tends to produce worthies rather than 
saints. Regarded as an expression of the Anglican 
mind, the Report encourages this depressing view. 
For sanctity is concerned with the ‘‘ numinous ” and its 
absolute claim upon men; and there are few hints of 
the numinous here. The theological background, whether 
implied or expressed, appears to be that immanental 
conception of Christian theism, made familiar by current 
apologetic. The “ vertical movement ” is at a discount ; 
the “* horizontal ”’ has it all its own way. In the encyclical 
the Bishops roundly state their belicf that we ‘ must 
humanize religion if we would commend it to our gencra- 
tion,” and almost approach eightcenth-century standards 
in their avoidance of other-worldliness. This anthropo- 
centric temper, however, is more strongly marked in 
that document than in the concise and workmanlike 
Resolutions which accompany it ; whilst the full Report 
upon the Doctrine of God, though certainly deficient 
on the supernatural side, at least gives a full and reasoned 
account of the case for natural theology. 

Turning to the special subjects which were before the 
Conference, we find first a strong statement of “ the duty 
of thinking and learning as essential elements in the 
Christian life.” The failure of the Church is felt to be at 
least in part an intellectual failure. Indeed, in one 
paragraph learning appears to be placed on an equality 
with “ spiritual power ” in the equipment of the priest— 
a value-judgment which history does little to support. 
The need of improved and_ enlightened theological 
education for both clergy and laity, if they are to main- 
tain religious freshness, and bring their faith into a living 
harmony with modern thought, is rightly stressed. We 
are reminded that : 


‘Christianity, more than any other of the great religions, has 
undergone the discipline of contact with scientific methods of 
thought, and emerges therefrom still strong to redeem and to inspire.” 


The intellectual outlook implied by the Report, and the 
practical proposals embodied in it, do much to acquit 
the official Church of those charges of obscurantism, 
mental sloth, and puritanic moralism often brought 
against it. The admirable Report upon youth should 
be read by everyone, and not judged by the singularly 
unfortunate passage which the encyclical devotes to this 
subject. For the first time, official approval is extended to 
direct spiritual work, such as preaching or conducting 
retreats, by women other than ordained Deaconesses— 


the quict introduction of a far-reaching reform. The 
section dealing with Sex and Marriage has naturally 
received disproportionate attention ; but here again no 
one should form a judgment on its recommendations 
without careful study of the detailed Report ; a remark. 
ably candid review of the present situation, and the way 
in which the Christian mind should deal with it, which 
justifies and explains the more controversial resolutions 
adopted by the Conference. Here we find the germ of 
great changes in the orthodox attitude towards SEX; 
an attitude which has been one of the great barriers to 
understanding between Christians and other “ men of 
good will.” Sex, say the Bishops, is essentially holy ; 
and it is an imperative duty to educate all children in its 
meaning and use, that they may be prepared for the 
responsibilities of adult life. They go on to set forth a 
view of marriage which is at once Christian and modern ; 
and tempered by a charity which acknowledges the 
existence of hard cases and the need of a certain merciful 
elasticity which shall yet not imperil the fundamental 
principles of Catholic ethics. It is easy here to charge 
the Conference with opportunism; but a sympathetic 
reading of the Report shows the grave sense of responsibility 
with which they have dealt with this, the most diflicult 
single problem that was before them. On another great 
interest of the modern world they speak with equal 
firmness and courage : 


‘War, as a method of settling international disputes, is incom. 
patible with the teaching and example of Our Lord Jesus Christ... 
as the Christian conscience has condemned infanticide and slavery 
and torture, it is now called to condemn war.” 


Surely St. Francis congratulated George Fox, when the 
news of this declaration reached the Rose of Paradise. 
And arising from it is the reminder that it is a part of 
the duty of all Christians to foster inter-racial sympathy 
and friendship by every means in their power. Here 
the Church must educate her own members, before she 
‘an reprove the world ; it must surely have been with a 
sense of shame that the Bishops found it necessary to 
lay down the ruling that “‘no one should be excluded 
from worship in any church on account of colour or race,” 
nor may “ the ministrations of the clergy ever be rejected 
on these grounds.” 

We have said nothing of the subject which for many 
people was the greatest issue before the Conference ; 
Christian Unity, and in particular the proposals known 
as the South India scheme. These proposals are in their 
nature too technical for discussion in a general article. 
But if they are to be seen in their true context they 
must be viewed side by side with the important movement 
towards full reunion with the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
which was made by the Conference in its demand for the 
appointment of a joint Doctrinal Commission, to examine 
the theological points at issue between these two great 
branches of Christendom. Here we see the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 holding out hands of fellowship on 
one side to the representatives of historic tradition ; and 
on the other to those who are working for new conditions 
still to be. By such a recognition both of history and of 
novelty, it surely proves its possession of the characters 
of true life. 
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Tests 
level. The West Indices, too, will not be denied. Cricket 


{7E cannot this week wait for the end of the final 
\ and deciding Test Match before writing of what is 
in everybody’s thoughts. We are hoping that England 
will win as heartily as all Australia is wishing us defeat. 
After the Match the partisans of the losers may console 
themselves and support their izzat by saying, quite 
untruly, that they always hoped that “ the best side ” 
would win. Cricket is the best game in the world in 
combining individual prowess in great variety with team 
work, in glorious uncertainties and in promoting friendli- 
ness among neighbours. The real home of cricket is 
on the village green where neighbours meet to show a 
friendly enmity to more distant neighbours. There the 
player who knows no other ground has his advantage 
over the other one who has played on the perfect pitches 
of Public School and University grounds. There the 
amateur status of every player is complete and the game 
is played for fun. Mercifully cricket has no seamy side 
due to betting, but first-class cricket has been steadily 
losing its amateur spirit. That is the penalty of the high 
standard reached. It is scarcely possible for any man 
tokeep up to it unless he gives to it his whole attention. 
If we remember rightly, the English team in the first 
Test Match (never so-called in those days) consisted of 
nine Gentlemen with a couple of professional bowlers. 
In 1884 besides playing two matches against the Gentle- 
men, of which they lost one, as Lord Harris survives to 
tell, they also played a wholly amateur I.Z. Team. In 
Australia things are managed otherwise, but it will be 
admitted that her players are at it most of the year, so 
that it becomes more nearly their profession than their 
recreation. No population of their size could produce 
players of such consistent brilliance without perpetual 
effort. 

It is a serious question, this professionalism in our 
most popular sports. At Henley the Committee enforces 
regularly a real amateur status with admirable results. 
In athletics, too, Great Britain is strict and has set a 
sterling example to the world. The differences of opinion 
about amateur status at the Olympic Games have led to one 
unexpected result among others of which we are extremely 
glad, namely, the establishment of the British Empire 
Games. As the League of Nations is to that little League, 
the British Empire, so are the Olympic Games to the 
Empire Games. They have been held in Canada this 
week, and it is unfortunate that they should have been 
overshadowed by the Test Match here and so have not 
received all the attention they deserve. Apart from the 
excellent sport shown, they are, as we lately wrote of 
Bisley, a Parliament of Empire, and as such are of 
unspeakable value. The day will come before long for 
some kind of Imperial Cricket Tournament. South 
Africa has steadily struggled up towards the Australian 


has been their national game ever since it swept aside 
the colour-bar between Mr. Jingle, Sir Thomas Blazo and 
Quanko Samba. Long may it be so, and may it help 
those lands to forget, for a moment, their sad troubles 
over sugar. All-India, too, will be formidable. Think 
of the possibilities offered by a population of 300,000,000 
of producing eleven Ranjis at once (if we grant that two 
could be produced in an era!). The King-Emperor 
would never bear a grudge against any subject from any 
clime, of any colour, who gives a little of his allegiance 
to his dear Cousin and fellow Monarch, Willow the 
King. Let us say here that the Spectator will support 
any action of the coming Conference which will promote 
cricket in India, and keep India eligible to take part in 
an Imperial Cricket Tournament. 

We leave to others the discussion of the details of cricket 
to-day, the larger wickets, the marled pitches, the I.b.w. 
rules, and so forth. The changes are slow and not so 
essential or so powerful as they are sometimes thought to 
be. Those who hold that the domination of the bats- 
man over the bowler is quite new should study the draw 
at the Oval in August, 1884, when the Australians made 
551 (Murdoch 211, and the great Ulyett’s analysis, one 
wicket for 96), to which England answered with 346 
and only two wickets of a second innings fell before 
time. And the field has now practically an extra man, 
for an eleventh bewhiskered player no longer stands 
longstop to nearly every bowler. But the serious thoughts 
that arise, as they do after the Derby and Cup Tie Finals. 
force themselves upon us. Who are the tens of thousands 
who have leisure to watch? Have we to-day the super- 
fluity of wealth that should allow this unproductive 
expenditure of time? Why does each other nation, 
how-much-so-ever we teach them our outdoor games, 
work while we are playing or watching play? Then in 
this question of watching others play, we grant that it 
is admissible at a Test Match, if ever, but it is not so 
good as playing. And this brings us to the movement 
which we support for more playing fields for those who 
have no village green. Yes; nothing appeals more to 
our hearts. But what of our heads? If a coldly in- 
tellectual economist tells us that we need fewer, not more, 
playing fields; that sports-grounds and _ race-courses 
already existing should be ploughed up and made to 
produce food and other wealth in days of dwindling 
national prosperity ; we have a ready answer from our 
hearts, but what is the answer that our heads ought to give ? 

Enough: we really cannot answer questions which 
it is not fair to ask us this week. To-day we want 
England to win; at least if England is the better side. 
No! Why not be honest? We want the better side 
to win if the better side is England, 


This Russian Business 


OF all the cleavages in international politics, poten- 
tially the most dangerous is that which divides 
the Communist government of Russia from the rest 
of the world. It is dangerous because it is real and deep. 
Disputes between other governments concern specific 
and limited issues. They are conducted on the basis of 
generally accepted ideas about the nature and purpose of 
state-craft—ideas on which canons of behaviour can be 
readily built up. 

The Russian Government, on the other hand, stands 
quite frankly for the denial of many things which are 


generally accepted in the West—things like parliamentary 
democracy, liberty of political agitation, civil equality 
between individual citizens, the right of private trade, 
the general adequacy of profit as a criterion of commercial 
behaviour, and religion as usually understood. It follows 
that disputes between that government and the govern- 
ments or citizens of western countries are likely to call in 
question, not this or that application of recognized rules, 
but the rules themselves and the whole way of living 
which they sustain. 

The Bolshevik government is thus necessarily an 
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Ishmaelite government, spiritually isolated in a hostile 
world. Moreover, it is as necessarily a propagandist 
government. The Communist does not rule Russia for 
fun, or principally for the sake of those perquisites of 
distinction and of conscious power which play a part 
in the lives of all men set in authority. He rules her as the 
pioneer state of the world-wide social revolution. For 
the sake of this apocalyptic hope he sinks his individuality 
in the life of his party, and submits to a discipline other- 
wise unknown outside the Society of Jesus. He is, in 
fact, the fanatical adherent of a new religion. 

He can thus no more help being a propagandist than a 
Christian missionary can. He may quite honestly for- 
swear, in his capacity as a statesman, overt acts of propa- 
ganda. He may make treaties of non-interference 
which he honestly intends to observe. But he cannot 
help sympathizing with the Communist fractions in 
apitalist countries, and his whole policy must needs 
envisage the ultimate triumph of Communism all over 
the world. 

Rulers so narrow and intense, so untroubled by any 
saving grace of scepticism in their pursuit of what they 
deem to be ultimate righteousness, are of necessity 
difficult neighbours. It is not easy to have pleasant 
relations with those who believe that one is going straight 
to Hell; it is still less easy when they are ready to adopt 
the methods of the crusader or the inquisitor to save one’s 
soul. Nevertheless, the future of civilization, of which 
we are all trustees, demands that we work for some kind 
of accommodation with our Russian neighbours. Neither 
open conflict nor the constant tension which has marked 
the last ten years can serve any cause which men of good- 
will have at heart. 

The situation is further complicated by the presence 
of people who have influence with non-Communist 
governments, and are prepared to go to almost any 
lengths in their opposition to the Soviet régime. Some 
of them are just anti-Socialist fanatics, to whom the 
existence of a European government professing a sort 
of Socialism is an intolerable offence. Others have lost 
wealth or place or friends as the result of the revolution, 
and are aiming at restitution or revenge. Many of them 
have already been involved in anti-Soviet intrigues of 
various kinds, including the several counter-revolutionary 
expeditions which have been backed by foreign money 
and the secret promises of European statesmen. 

It is natural that men who have suffered terribly, and 
sometimes undeservedly, should erect resentment and 
detestation into a political creed ; but such a erced is 
not statesmanship. You cannot form a government on 
the basis of unappeasable regrets. It is doubtful whether 
any one of the several coteries of émigrés would know what 
to do with Russia, were they by some miracle permitted 
to rule her. These melancholy folk are just an added 
irritant in a situation already sufliciently exasperated. 

It is a further difficulty that the Russian government 
has remained outside the League of Nations. It is thus 
beyond the reach of many of the semi-automatic devices 
which in the case of other governments might secure delay 
and discussion, and prevent disputes from leading to open 
rupture. It is no answer to say that Russia has only 
herself to blame for this, and that the League is open to her 
whenever she desires to enter it. The essential fact is that 
this situation does actually exist, through whose-soever 
fault, and that it is fraught with peril. 

It is safe to say that no responsible statesman in the 
West desires war with Russia. Unfortunately that 
circumstance is no sort of guarantee that war will not 
in the end arise. In the past, wars have usually occurred, 
not because statesmen have desired them, but because 


of unresolved tensions which, through a series of minop 
irritations and aggressions on both sides, have led to a 
situation in which governments must either declare war, 
or take such risks for the sake of peace as none of them 
has dared to incur. ; 

And though statesmen do not desire war, some of them 
are very willing to make partisan capital out of the 
unreasoning public fear of everything Russian, to profit 
by doctored news and partial interpretations. But this 
is just playing with fire. We cannot continue to blacken, 
for the purposes of our internal politics, the character of a 
foreign government, and at the same time maintain 
securely peaceful relations with that government. The 
Russians may conceivably be blameworthy in all sorts of 
ways, and it may be right for us to say so; but there is no 
subject within the whole field of international polities on 
which statesmen should speak with more scrupulous care 
and restraint. 

An important factor in the situation is the psychological 
temper of Russia herself at the present time. It is 
difficult to obtain through ordinary channels of news any 
adequate picture of the state of affairs; but by piecing 
together the isolated incidents which are reported in the 
Press, cked out with suggestions from Communist 
sources and supplemented by an exercise of sympathetic 
imagination, one obtains the impression of a nation 


strained almost unendurably in a colossal effort of 
material reconstruction. Ever sinee the October 
revolution of 1917, the Bolsheviks have © been 


attempting the most amazing social transformation in 
history. They found Russia a vast and_ incoherent 
peasant state in an almost neolithic stage of civilization, 
with some isolated industrialism in the towns and here 
and there an oasis of Western culture. The whole country 
was exhausted by war and revolution and the general 
incompetence of her late rulers. She was a derelict 
rather than a polity. 

As the only group in the whole disintegrating welter 
of Russian public life whose ideas—-good or bad—were 
at least definite, the Bolsheviks seized the helm of this 
derelict and set out on the most astounding adventure, 
They assumed the task of transforming this half-civilized 
state into an industrial society built on Communist 
principles. Through civil war and famine and pestilence 
they have striven steadily towards this end, with perhaps 
as much wisdom as could be expected from a Government 
of amateurs. At the present time they are attempting 
to build up within five years an industry of American 
efliciency. All the resources of internal propaganda are 
being exploited to stimulate the nation to this effort. 
The utterances of public men; the government monopoly 
of the Press: the stage and the cinema, which in Russia are 
organs of opinion rather than means of entertainment; 
broadcasting and the pageantry of official holidays, all 
are concentrated on the Five Years’ Plan. 

Whether that plan can succeed or not, time alone will 
show ; but whatever else the national effort may fail to 
produce, it is very clear that one of its by-products is an 
extraordinary state of public irritability, comparable 
to the condition of our own public mind during the 
crisis of the Great War. It is symptomatie of the state of 
affairs that, during the recent campaign of protest against 
religious persecution, the Moscow public really’ believed 
that that campaign was a prelude to war. This was, of 
course, fantastically untrue ; but the important thing is 
that the Russians believed it, and that it was the sort of 
belief which might casily have come to be true just because 
people held it very intensely. 

Russia to-day is a challenge to the West ; and that not 
because she denies our gods, but because she tempts US 
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to deny them ourselves in our relations with her. The 
ultimate political faith whereby men live in democratic 
countries is belief in the reasonableness of people. It is 
the faith that, whatever gulfs of class or race or creed 
may separate men, yet if they will but sit round a 
table and talk candidly with each other, some adequate 
common conclusion will emerge to which all may 
set their hands. ‘This faith is of vital importance to man- 
kind; it is in fact the only pledge that the sort of unity 
which, in the world of to-day, is the alternative to chaos, 


Empite and Education: 


is not an impossible dream. The greatest thing which 
can be said of our own land is that she has accepted this 
belief, and has on the whole remained faithful to it. 

It may be that the crucial test of this faith to-day is 
just the question, whether the imaginative sympathy of 
British statesmanship can include these Russians whose 
thought and feeling are so different from ours. For our 
own sakes and for the sake of all mankind, we have to 
think carefully and objectively about this Russian 
business. Louris ANDERSON FENN. 


The Case for a Central 


Institute 


[The writer of this article is Professor of Education at McGill 
University, Montreal. He was formerly Director of Training at 
the University cf Cape Town. | 
MVE Imperial Conference is to meet this autumn. 

It will have to consider the report of a Committee 
in which recommendations are made for implementing 
the crucial “ autonomy ” clause which was adopted in 
1926. There is little doubt that the recommendations 
will be accepted in substance, and the last shreds of 
legislative dependence of the Dominions upon the Imperial 
Parliament will disappear, except where a Dominion, 
for its own reasons, asks for their retention. 

What, then, of the future ? The loosening of the old 
bonds having reached its limit, what is to take their place ? 
Speaking in Montreal, some months ago, General Smuts 
urged attention to much the same question. The emphasis, 
he said in effect, had now to be shifted from Emancipation 
to Co-ordination. 

If this is so, whatever Governments may do to concert 
plans of common action, it is vital that the constituent 
peoples should grasp the necessities of the new situation. 
In particular, it is of supreme importance that the full 
significance of Dominion “ autonomy ” should be under- 
stood in England, and its implications grasped for the 
possibilities of a common life in the future. It means, 
negatively, not only an end to tutelage, but, positively, 
complete control by each Dominion of those influences, 
so far as controllable, which condition its ends and its 
way of life. How far this involves the separate determina- 
tion of the supreme issue of peace or war is a question 
better not raised at the moment. Here we are concerned 
rather with the internal life of the Dominions. “ Au- 
tonomy ” means, if it means anything, that the influences 
which have long been making for divergence of life and 
habit will now have free play. The stage of maturity now 
achieved by each Dominion, and the confidence that 
springs from increased strength and heightened sense 
ofa separate mission and identity, must tend to accentuate 
the divergence. So we may expect a Dominion to become 
as “ foreign”? to the Englishman as, at least, the United 
States. 

Where, then, shall we look for unity in the future ? 
Obviously, only in the region of free common will. 
Common will is the product of common interests, and these, 
much more than is generally realized, are the product of 
common ideas. For example, to a Dominion observer, 
much that is being said in England to-day about Empire 
Free Trade overlooks not only sharp conflicts of interest 
Within the Dominions but possible divergence of funda- 
mental ideas about the ends of State policy itself. Ideas, 
that is, concerning the criteria of social structure, the ends 
of social legislation, and, indeed, the functions of Govern- 
ment generally. It is quite gratuitous to assume that these 
will be identical throughout the Commonwealth, yet much 
current discussion seems to proceed on the assumption 
that they are so. 


It is suggested, therefore, that attention, both critical 
and constructive, should be directed to this region of 
ideas. We need to become more clearly conscious of 
what we have in common, and of the points where we 
diverge, for no permanent structure of unity can be built 
upon dubiety. 

Now the approved instrument for the examination and 
dissemination of ideas is education. It seems to follow, 
therefore, that positive efforts for the maintenance and 
enhancement of unity will now have to be made in this 
field. England has been strangely slow to appreciate 
the importance of it, and has done all too little to organize 
resources and facilities for such ends. 

Fortunately there are signs that the need is now being 
realized. A movement is gathering head in London for 
the establishment, in connexion with the University, of 
a great Central Institute of Education, where free and 
rich interchange of ideas can take place between British 
students and teachers and their colleagues from the 
Dominions and Colonies. Such a foundation is long 
overdue. The project calls not only for enthusiastic 
support, but for the most careful consideration of its 
proper spirit and methods of action. 

Perhaps the most important thing to say about it is 
that its basic principle must be complete reciprocity. 
While its functioning could confer untold benefits upon 
the Dominions, there must be no flavour of condescending 
maternal benevolence about it. Fortunately that is 
likely to be well understood. It must be an open forum 
where the overseas man has the same standing as the home 
man and where each has his free contribution to make. 

Possibly there is insufficient realization in England of 
the degree of maturity that has now been reached by 
Dominion educational systems, and of how widely, in 
adjusting themselves to their peculiar problems, they 
have diverged from English models. Perhaps also the 
extent to which they have been turning to non-English 
sourees for new inspiration, particularly to the United 
States, is not fully appreciated. 

While there can be no complaining at this diversity 
of growth, or at this catholicity of outlook, it is a real 
weakness, both that English resources should be less 
asily available for overseas students than they ought to 
be, and that Dominion achievements and _ procedure 
should be so little known to English students. 

Of the first I can speak with some experience. A 
student-visitor to the United States finds at centres like 
the Teachers’ College of Columbia University a vast 
restaurant with a rich assortment of dishes all ready for 
his choice. Here in England he finds an equally warm 


welcome. But there is no restaurant, not even a set-out 
menu. Instead he is like a guest in a household who has 


the run of a well-stocked larder but must make up his own 
dishes. Sustenance is there in abundance but available 
only at the cost of undue expenditure of time and trouble, 
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There is an important sense in which this must always 
be true. English education, in its most characteristic 
forms, is, like the British Constitution, a rich and intricate 
texture of tradition and understandings which resists all 
attempts at adequate formulation in words. Just as, 
in Shelley’s phrase, “ The poetry of Rome lived in her 
institutions,” so the philosophy of English education lives 
in the working school. Even an experienced headmaster 
finds some difficulty in saying how it works and exactly 
what it is that does the work. 

So, inevitably, there is much of the mellow wisdom of 
English education that can no more be made available 
at a central repository than springtime woodlands can be 
sold in Piccadilly. You just have to go and experience 
these things, and there is no help for it. Still there is 
much that could be made more readily available, and 
much that could be done to facilitate the subtler studies, 
even though journeyings for observation could not be 
dispensed with. 

On the English side the effort will be confined, wisely, 
to exposition and demonstration. There can be no 
suspicion of propaganda, for that might be fatal. The 
experience of living oneself into the spirit of a Dominion 
helps one to realize as nothing else can the depth and 
intensity of Dominion feeling against the intrusion of 
anything that looks like privilege in education. The 
feeling may sometimes be carried to lengths that cause 
harm in preventing the adoption from England of 
educationally valuable and socially harmless forms of 
organization and practice. But it is there and it asserts 
itself in most unexpected ways. Hence the need for 
caution. On the other side of the account there is much 
in the richly varied educational experience of the 
Dominions, that is, in any case, of absorbing interest, 
and might prove of practical value if it were better known 
in England. State efforts in education began at much the 
same time in both England and the Dominions, and it is 
highly illuminating to follow the process by which the 
latter, beginning usually with English models, found the 
course of development more and more deflected by the 
necessities of local circumstance. The study of such 
histories may have value for others as well as for the 
professional educationist. 

The rise of a genuine rural school—often with its own 
school-forest—in Victoria; the varied forms of adjust- 
ment between the claims of English and Dutch in South 
Africa; the concordat with the Church in Quebec; the 
growth of State High Schools in Canada and Australia ; 
the adaptation of New England models in the Maritime 
Provinces, and now, more strikingly, in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada; the rich variety of Dominion 
Universities ; experiments in the education of natives in 
Natal and Rhodesia and Tanganyika; these are only a 
few of the countless topics that suggest themselves. 
Behind every one of them there lies a fascinating story 
of social and intellectual growth and adaptation, as slips 
from old stocks take root and grow in new soils and 
climates. One may even go so far as to say that the 
English tradition itself is not fully understood in all its 
facets and possibilities without some study of them. 


If they can be brought to some well-organized centre of ' 


study in London on an equal footing with ‘“ home” 
studies, something might be done to kill, or at least to 
modify, some of the legends about the social history of 
the Dominions that appear still as an unfailing stand-by 
in speech-day celebrations. 

In any case, nothing but gain all round can come from 
the establishment in London of a wisely conceived 
institute such as that which is contemplated. One can 
only hope that its coming may be no longer delayed. 

F. CLarke. 
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Unemployment : Its Logical 
Solution—II 


[This is the second of two articles by a young business man who 

has had special opportunities of contact with British manufac 
nulacturerg 

and merchants. | 

. ‘ : —— 
ee the cure for industrial stagnation is to raise 

wages, how can this be done? The industrial 
doctors will immediately reply that the national income 
is approximately three thousand eight hundred million 
pounds sterling, so that, even if the incomes of the 
wealthy were considerably reduced, the amount available 
for distribution in extra wages is infinitesimal. But 
our national income is a gauge not of what we can 
produce, but of what we do produce, and this production 
is limited by the effective market. Increase the market 
and the national income will expand with it without in 
the least affecting the incomes of the wealthy. There 
are few industries which could not increase their 
production at least fifty per cent. without any difficulty, 
Thus the national income is at the present time controlled 
more by our capacity for consumption than production. 
As any commercial traveller will fervently affirm, what 
we need is more buyers! A higher and more even 
distribution of spending power is as essential for the 
life of industry as for the well-being of the nation as a 
whole. 

The Government could solve the problem of 
unemployment — scientifically and quickly — without 
dislocating the existing machinery of production and 
exchange, and without affecting foreign trade, by 
legislation along the following lines : 

1. A Bill should be passed fixing a basic minimum wage rate, 
the same for both men and women, and applicable to all industries 
alike. The principle determining the level of this wage should be 
the economic productive capacity of the country, social considera- 
tion of what is a suitable wage should have nothing to do with it. 

2. The high wages so instituted would have to be protected by a 
tariff. The principle determining the tariff rates would be the 
difference between foreign wages-rates and those operating in this 
country. Tariff rates fixed on this governing principle would have 
no deleterious effect on exchange and would eliminate the possi- 
bility of ‘ log-rolling.”’ As other countries, following Britain’s 
example, raised the standard of living to our level, these tariffs 
would automatically disappear. The revenues derived from tariffs 
would be used exclusively to subsidize the increased wages of the 
exporting industries forced to compete directly with foreign low- 
wage rates, the amount of the subsidy again being determined by 
the difference in the rates of the competitors. 

Immediately one hears an outery, “ But raising wages 
and instituting a protective tariff will electrocute industry, 
it will raise prices so that no one will be able to buy, it 
will destroy our competitive power in foreign markets.” 

All these objections are based on a cursory consideration 
of the factors which determine retail prices. High 
wages, coupled with a protective tariff because they 
increase the market, tend to lower costs on two counts. 
(1) It is much cheaper to work a factory on full load than 
part time because overhead charges are spread over a 
greatly increased number of units. (2) The demand for 
commodities being greatly increased, selling costs are 
proportionately lowered. (The costs of selling per 
unit are enormously increased in times of depression. 
From 1928 to 1929 the proportion of workers in the 
distributing trades has increased from ten per cent. to 
13.9 per cent., which, when considered against the 
continual fall of employment in the productive industries, 
is most alarming.) 

It is generally assumed that the retail price is directly 
proportionate to the cost of production. Were the 
market unlimited this would, of course, be true, but as 
the market for all but the veriest necessities is confined 
to one-tenth of the population, business has to concentrate 
on persuading that limited market to buy its particular 
goods rather than any others, consequently selling has 
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pecome & more important art than production. In a 
high percentage of commodities at least half the retail 
price is made up of selling costs, and of works costs 
overhead charges may be anything from fifty to five 
hundred per cent. on labour costs. 

To examine the effect of increased wages on retail 
prices—suppose an article the retail price of which is 
10s. The labour cost is 2s. 6d., overhead charges at 
one hundred per cent. bring the works cost to 5s., cost of 
travellers and advertising, wholesale and retail discounts 
amount to one hundred per cent. on works cost, bringing 
the retail price up to 10s. Now, suppose wages are 
doubled. Labour cost per article is then 5s., overheads 
remain the same (actually they would be reduced by 
increased production), therefore works cost would be 
ms, 6d. As the doubled wages weuld mean that two 
articles would be bought where one was bought before, 
without any extra persuasive effort, the selling cost per 
article would be halved, hence the final selling price 
would still be 10s. That salesmen’s wages might also 
be increased does not affect the argument, as the extra 
demand so created would more than neutralize the 
extra cost. 

This argument relies on the increased home market 
created by high wages being protected for the benefit of 
the industries paying the high wages. It also relics on 
internal competition preventing any arbitrary increase 
in prices tending to debase wages from a real to a money 
increase. That this assumption is not unduly optimistic 
is illustrated by the pneumatic tyre industry. After the 
application of Safeguarding, imports declined from 
£2,631,985 in 1927 to £440,304, whereas exports have 
increased from £2,872,615 in 1927 to £3,521,603 in 1929, 
and the price of tyres has steadily declined, showing the 
beneficial effect of a large home market. 

The above argument must be modified for certain 
industries, e.g., coal and shipbuilding, where overhead 
costs are but 15 per cent. on labour. But here again 
the saving in selling costs would be considerable so that 
any increase in prices would by no means catch up with 
the increase in purchasing power. The increased wages 
in such industries however, in so far as they were export- 
ing, would be subsidized out of the revenue yielded by the 
protective -tariff. 

A tariff determined as above indicated should be 
acceptable to the most ardent Free Trader; it by no 
means interferes with exchange, or prevents any compcti- 
tion but that which is unfair. There is no alternative but 
to reduce our standard of living to the level of our com- 
petitors, thus still further increasing the world disparity 
between consuming and producing power and accentuating 
business depression. To wait until all countries are ready 
to force a higher standard of living is needlessly to prolong 
the impoverishment of our own workers. The fact should 
never be forgotten that because a large and assured home 
market reduces both works and selling costs, a protective 
tariff impels a reduction in the price of home produce, 
hot an increase. 

Fixing a definite minimum wage would create a great 
spur to efficiency. Low wages bolster up inefficiency, 
and so long as the expedient device of cutting wages in 
order to gain a temporary advantage over a competitor 
is permitted, inefliciency and waste are enabled to 
continue. Competition would now be on a fair basis, 
and inefficient firms would be forced to improve their 
methods, 

It is essential that the rates for women should be raised 
to those of men. This will prevent the continual replace- 
ment of men in the factories by women, with its disastrous 
social consequences, On the other hand, women would 


still find employment in the many trades for which they 
have a greater aptitude than men. 

As to foreign trade, high consumption and a protected 
market would so encourage production that actually on 
most manufactured articles where overheads are high, 
the cost per unit would fall and our competitive power 
abroad would be increased. The U.S.A. affords a good 
example of this. With an average wage 75 per cent. 
higher than England her export of manufactures increased 
from 1921 to 1927 by over 380 million dollars. 

There are many corollaries to the above proposals. 
For instance, the increase in prosperity would be followed 
by an increase in the demand for land. By land taxation, 
or other effective methods, the increased rent should be 
returned to the community. But the main object of this 
article is to set those people who are thinking about 
economic problems (and who can afford to ignore them 
when the number of unemployed has reached the two 
million mark ?) along a path which aims not at temporary 
relief but at a radical cure. 

The problem may be fraught with difficulty, but if 
the principle of balancing consuming and producing power 
is correct, the attainment is only a matter of determina- 
tion and patience. With the recognition that there is 
enough of the good things of life for all, these difficulties 
of adjustment could be overcome, and the logical out- 
come of modern civilization, the elimination of poverty 
and want, become an established fact among us. 

N. M. P. Reitiy. 


; . 
Pour Dire Bonjour 
| gine years have passed. The pavé is the same. 
There are still the same sort of houses and people 
in the villages round St. Omer, whose towers and spires 
are silhouetted before me against a white thunderstorm. 
But did I ever really clip-clop along these roads on a 
furry-coated Waler ? Now that I ride on balloon tyres, 
warm, comfortable, well fed, enjoying the intermittent 
sunshine, I seem to be another man. 

Laires is changed. Where did the Colonel live ?. Where 
is the café where we forgathered ? Here, at any rate, is 
the church where I heard Mass on the frosty Christmas 
morning of 1914, and outside it stands a memorial to 
twenty-seven of the inhabitants, morts pour la patrie, 
out of a total population of four hundred. 

In the estaminet where I ask for beer everyone is a 
stranger. Out I go, forlorn, a ghost who cannot find his 
haunt. In the street, however, I meet old Grioche, the 
farmer who lodged us. Yes, madame is well, he says, and 
they are comfortable. The old place flourishes. He 
remembers. Remembers more than I do. For instance, 
he says that I was always climbing out of windows. Was 
I? Why? 

As we go together to where Jack and Billy and I were 
billeted, memories throng thick and fast. Here is the 
barn where the men slept. There is the stable where 
Jack kept his first charger, and behind the stable is the 
field where we exercised the squadron when the roads 
were frost-bound. And in that front room, what long 
intimate talks we had, sitting round the little black stove! 
I would like to see Jack now. .. 

It returns, that fading chapter of my life, as I sip a 
glass of Mme. Grioche’s strong red wine ; all except the 
reason why I climbed out of windows. Why should I 
have done that? I can remember many details. Our 
food, the accounts I kept, Jack’s new waistcoat, my 
horses, a bottle of Cointreau we bought in Béthune, the 
night we looked for German spies, les bons Hindous watch- 
ing the milkmaids at work, the manure heap in the court- 
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yard. But what sort of boy was 1? He has vanished ; 
there is someone else there now, with the same label, but 
new ideas, and new teeth—the latter false. 

Was I really an English-French interpreter attached to 
an Indian Cavalry regiment? ‘ C’est Monsieur Vinterpreéte 
qui est venu nous dire bonjour,” says M. Grioche to an old 
lady, as he walks back with me to the car. So it is true. 
I shake her hand heartily, but her face has quite vanished 
from my mind. 

‘* Vous étiez si jeune, si souple!” says the old lady, her 
mind, like Grioche’s, evidently connecting me with that 
forgotten incident. 

* S * 

At the resurrection of the dead I wonder how many 
selves will want to occupy each body ? Most of us of my 
generation, who have lived through strange times, will 
have two or three claimants at least. 

It is the same with the towns in this part of the world, 
only they have already incarnated. Messines is a new 
place ; and Béthune too, except that there remains the 
Horse Market, with the chains to which we tethered the 
squadron one damp and dismal night, while awaiting our 
turn for Festubert; our bellies empty, our feet swelled and 
frozen. On this August afternoon I stroll round the 
square with a cigar. At Gapaard Farm, which I remember 
as a very hot corner, a baby sits in a perambulator. It 
has that sagacious, second-sighted look which some 
infants have, and looks far beyond me, to a future I 
cannot guess. 

The steeple of Wytschaete cuts into the fleeey twilight 
as I drive towards Ypres. Corn is stacked on the Downs 
of St. Eloi. Relow the ridge there are new houses with 
vivid red roofs. Some of our barbed wire is still doing 
duty, hedging a Brabant cow or two. Near Oostaverne 
Wood is the memorial to the London Scottish, who 
sailed to France when I did, and came into action here 
for the first time on Hallow-e’en, 1914. They were 
magnificent men; girls admired their “ épatantes petites 
jupes.” And now.... voila les Ecossais ! 

* x * * * * 


* * * 


How beautiful are the gardens of our Unforgotten in 
this mining area! Loveliest of them is the Ramparts 
Cemetery at Ypres, looking down on the still waters of 
the moat. Near by, trains screech and shunt, and rumble 
over the causeway to Roulers and Brussels. Here, under 
a very green lawn, the dead live again amongst their 
flowers, making an oasis of refreshment amidst. slag- 
heaps, grime, and the iron fingers of industry. 

It is getting dark when I reach Ypres. Last time I was 
here— but my puny doings shame me on these ramparts 
and before this glorious Gate :— 

To rue Armies oF THE Bririsn Empire 
WHO STOOD HERE FROM 1914 To 1918 
AND TO THOSE OF THEIR DEAD 

Who WAVE NO KNOWN GRAVE 

The Menin Gate is one of the great monuments of any 
time or land. To our own people it must always be a 
shrine, but I see, by those around me, that it impresses 
men and women of various nations and various ages as 
much as it does me, who have come to see the names of 
men with whom I worked and played. 

It is nine o’clock: we have gathered to hear the Last 
Post sounded. German as well as French tourists, and 
Belgian boys and girls, and British from all the seas 
stand here together ; some of us pilgrims, some sightseers. 

Just before the clocks strike, two Belgian policemen 
stop all traflic. We stand bareheaded. Buglers come 
forward. Then the old call rings out against the arches 
that bear the names of two hundred thousand of our 
dead. Above, the British lion looks eastward, unassuming, 


simple, strong. I. Yrats-Brown. 
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A Kashmir Ghost Story 


[Founded on Fact.| 
WAS feeling a little lonely all by myself in the big 
old house and garden, and for the thousandth time 
cursed my ill-luck in having sprained my ankle just 
before our long-planned expedition to Leh came off. 

My companions could not put it off on account of 
various later engagements, so I had watched the loading 
of the clever, cow-hocked, little hill ponies, and waved 
farewell to my hostess and her troop of young men and 
maidens as they cantered off on the first stage. My 
stupid ankle was well cnough to stroll about sedately 
with the help of a stick, and I had a piano and my painting 
to pass away the time, but after the first week my own 
society began to pall slightly, and though the mornings 
passed quickly enough in gallant efforts to depict giant 
chenar trees or picturesque canoes, and I successfully 
slumbered away the early part of the hot afternoons, [ 
confess that after tea I found time hang somewhat 
heavily on hand. 

Riding might have been a solace, but it was the ankle 
of my left foot, and though my hostess had left an old 
* shikara ” (the half canoe, half punt, that is the rowing 
boat of Kashmir) in the lake at the bottom of the garden, 
it was almost impossible to get any “ manjis,” or boat- 
men, during this busy season, when every minute was 
spent by them in cultivating melons and tomatoes on 
their queer floating gardens. 

On this particular autumn evening I lay on a bamboo 
couch underneath the chenar trees, and looked from the 
house to the lake, which stretched away for miles till it 
shimmered into the haze of poplar trees and blue wood 
smoke at the foot of the opposite hills, and up from the 
lake past the peach and apricot trees, now laden with 
their gold and crimson fruit, to the picturesque old 
house standing on the terrace above a rough flight of 
grey stone steps. 

Kiven in Kashmir it was conspicuous for its quaint 
beauty. Years ago, said tradition, a native had married 
an English girl. History did not relate where and how 
they met, and why her relations permitted the match ; 
but that he must have been fond of his fair bride was 
proved by the way in which he had built his house, for 
the lower part was so English in fashion that, as you 
stepped from the well-lighted hall into the large dining- 
room and drawing-room, you could have fancied yourself 
transported into some comfortable country house at home. 
But as the house rose from its foundations his own ideas 
seem to have prevailed, and the two upper storics con- 
sisted of wide lofty apartments, running almost the 
entire length of the building, with deep verandas and 
lattice work balconies, which made one feel how airy and 
yet secluded one would be as the inmate of a harem. I 
always wondered if that house were a sort of type of the 
wedded life of my compatriot. 

Had she been at first allowed to lead the free and 
European existence denoted by that Anglican basement ? 
And, as years went on, was she relegated to that upper 
floor ? Had she even, perchanee, to share those latticed 
balconies with fellow-wives in Mohammedan. trousers ? 
But I could never discover anything of the later history 
of the strangely assorted couple, and I was idly won- 
dering if she had ever sprained an ankle and lain in a long 
chair under the chenar trees and gazed up at her home, 
or her cage, as the case might be, when my reveric was 
interrupted by a low and respectful ‘ Salaam, Huzoor.” 
I was in the mood to welcome any diversion, so responded 
politely enough to the gentleman who had accosted me. 

He was not a *“* bora”; no boxes followed him across 
the grassy lawn. Yet I could not exactly locate him, for 
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this was my first trip so far north, and my experience in 
Burma and Southern India had not extended to anything 
like this noble specimen, with his fair colouring and 
stately height, and his masses of snow-white hair sweeping 
back from his forehead. A deep purple robe and a 
rosary round his neck ought to have told me that he was a 
“Pir,” one of the wandering Himalayan priests, who 
may belong to the Mahatma brotherhood, of whom one 
hears so much in theosophical circles nowadays. 

Still I liked his looks and asked him what he wanted, 
and summoned my Kashmir boy to help interpret, as my 


_Jow country Hindustani could not quite compass all my 


requirements in this land. I nearly laughed at the 
obsequious reverence of my servant’s salutation, for the 
Kashmiri is renowned for his cheeky self-importance. 

He explained that the fakir would tell my fortune if I 
wished it. 

Of course I wished it, and found, to my great joy, that 
not only could he tell fortunes, but that he was one of 
those astonishing conjurors of whose feats I had heard 
so much at home, and who seemed to have vanished when 
one reached India. 

He actually did what I had believed to be a mere 
travellers’ tale—i.e., threw a rope into the air, where it 
remained dangling from nothing, went up it hand over 
hand till he too disappeared, and then salaamed from 
behind my chair while I was still staring into vacancy. 
That, and one other queer thing, struck me greatly : this 
was to ask me to write any name I pleased on a scrap of 
paper, without his seeing it. After doing so I myself 
tore it up, and buried the pieces in the earth at my side. 

He then took the pencil, and on another scrap wrote 
down the name. 

I had chosen “ Teufels dréckh,” and had written it 
in the German character. 

I own I was startled when a neatly written German 
“Teufels dréckh ” was presented for my inspection. 

After the performance was over I asked him “ how it 
was done.” A long dissertation was the result, rather 
gibberish I thought it, about fourth dimensions, astral 
bodies, materialization, and heaven knows what. 

I laughed at last, and asked him why he talked such 
nonsense when his actual legerdemain was really so good, 

He did not blush, which he might easily have done 
with his fair complexion, but looked at me so strangely 
with his great brown eyes that I began to feel quite occult 
myself, 

“If the Huzoor sees to-night what the Huzoor wishes 
to know, then the Presence will believe,” he said, and, 
bowing low, with his two palms pressed together, he left 
me, disappearing this time in a most comfortably human 
way down the garden path. 

I ate my solitary dinner in the garden, turning the 
lamp as low as was consistent with seeing the way into 
my mouth, so as not to attract more mosquitoes and 
stray beetles than was absolutely unavoidable ; I played 
my usual little game of ‘* Patience,” and then called my 
ayah and went to bed. The moon was just past the 
full, and the night was glorious as she rose behind the 
eastern mountain barrier, but as the large room in 
which I slept faced west, I hoped to fall asleep before 
she looked in through the lattice work partition between 
me and the veranda, which ran the whole length of 
the house. 

My ayah, who was rather apt to snore, was relegated 
to the further end of the room, where she spread her 
mattress behind a magnificent carved walnut screen ; 
the little fox terrier, who did not breathe so loudly, 
lay at my feet. 

A doorway, only closed by embroidered curtains, led 


e 


into the passage from the centre of the inner wall, and 
another doorway opposite opened into the verandas 
my bed was just on one side of this, close to the lattice 
work which formed the outer wall of the room. 

I fell asleep as I had hopec, and it must have been 
about two o’clock in the early morning that I was 
awakened by a low growl and uneasy movement of the 
little dog, for the great round moon was high in the 
western heavens, peering under the eaves of the balcony 
and throwing a weird lace-work pattern on to my white 
coverlet. 

My heart beat thickly and I had that horrid feeling in 
my hair known as “creeping at the roots,” but a 
sonorous snort from the ayah reassured me, and I sat 
up in bed to collect myself before turning to woo sleep 
again on the other side. With a low whine Bill (that 
was the romantic name of the fox terrier) crept on to 
my knees, and as I stroked him I felt the hair bristling 
down his spine. I tried to scold him cheerfully, but my 
voice died in my throat as I distinctly heard the swish 
of a flowing gaimcnt, and then the sound of light foot- 
steps, carefully hushed as if the promenader were afraid 
of being overheard. 

As they approached from the further end of the 
veranda I peered through the lattice, too terror-struck 
to move or call, and I distinctly saw a slight girlish 
form, clad in the full skirts and sloping bodice of our 
grandmothers, pass along. Almost opposite my bed a 
tall mulberry tree grew, so near to the house that its 
branches swept the parapet of the veranda. I watched 
her lean over and take hold of some of the twigs, and 
though she stood directly between me and the moon, 
its beams still fell across the matting and the white 
coverlet ; her figure cast no shadow. 

As I stared with all my might, so intensely interested 
that I almost forgot my terror, I saw the tree shake, 
and then for an instant another face appeared, but as 
it was in shadow I could only dimly discern that it 
was that of a fair English boy, for the end of his moustache 
faintly caught a golden glimmer of the moon. I could 
hear no words pass, but their hands met, and he seemed 
to be imploring her to trust her light weight to the 
overhanging bough, and I was certain she was listening 
as if about to consent when my attention was suddenly 
distracted by a movement within the room, and this 
time I nearly fainted, for through the curtains which 
hung before the doorway leading into the passage there 
looked the most diabolically evil face it has ever been 
my fate to set eyes on. 

It was not revoltingly ugly: under the snowy turban the 
level black brows and piercing eyes, the hooked nose an:l 
finely twisted moustache were those of a handsome man 
in the prime of life, but the look in those eyes, and the 
sneer on those full lips, I shall never forget them. 

After a moment’s pause he gently drew back the 
curtains and glided across the room, passing close to the 
foot of my bed: I would have given worlds to have been 
able to scream and warn the luckless pair outside, but 
my tongue was dry, and I could only stare, till I thought 
I must have gone blind with the strain. 

Softly he reached the veranda door-way, and stood 
waiting just inside, till I saw the girl start nervously and 
shake her head with her finger on her lips, as if to warn 
the climber that something was wrong. 

A shiver in the mulberry tree, a flutter of her handker- 
chief, and she turned away. 

I saw her look of frozen terror as she stepped towards 
the door and came face to face with the figure waiting 
there. She raised her hands with an imploring gesture, 
and then I saw the flash of a scimitar, and she wavered 
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and would have fallen, but that he caught her in his 
arms, and broke out into such wild and desperate caresses 
that I could watch no longer, and at last found strength 
to hide my face in my hands. 

When I looked up again the room was empty, and I felt 
somehow that, whatever ghosts had haunted the house, 
they had now departed. So, cold and stiff, I dragged 
myself to the foot of the bed, meaning to awake the ayah. 
As I passed the doorway I glanced out over the veranda 
into the garden, lying peacefully below in the moon-light. 

A pathway, bordered by lilac and rose bushes, leads 
straight from the steps to the lake. Going slowly down 
the path I saw the figure of the native; lying over his 
shoulder was the lifeless body of the English girl. I 
watched till he reached the border of the lake, which here 
is very deep and still. 

Once more he clasped her in a passionate embrace, then 
lowered the body in the depths ; I heard no splash, but 
saw a fountain of sparkling drops glance in the moonlight. 
Then the water-lily leaves closed over the place, and I 
saw no more. 

I did not awaken the ayah, and Bill’s bristles gradually 
subsided, but I did not sleep till the cheerful sun rose up. 

When the butler brought my “* chota hazri”’ I ordered 
him to find and bring the native conjuror to me as soon 
as possible. But he had vanished as completely as the 
ghosts themselves, H. M. Carrry. 


A Tale of Superstitions 


Report of the Competition 

rP\HE extremes of the country of Britain have met in 

very lively and various rivalry over the compcti- 
tion for the best story of a local superstition. If it were 
a question of competing districts the first class would 
probably be confined to South Ireland, the Shetlands, 
and Devon and Cornwall. It is surprising that Western 
Wales is not a runner-up; for nowhere do superstitious 
beliefs find livelier exponents than in “Little England 
beyond Wales.” A good many competitiors send accounts 
of strange remedies varying between the incantation 
of the Eighth Psalm, and black wool. There is no reference 
to a belief not uncommon in villages quite close to 
London—which is inimical to superstitions—that a 
spider enclosed in a nut and hung round the sufferer is a 
sovereign remedy for measles. 

Two beliefs over which a number of competitors mect 
are that the Devil in some way curses blackberries in the 
month of October. The view prevents country people— 
as the writer knows by experience—from eating late 
blackberries in North Devon and in Suffolk. It seems 
that it is strong also in Sussex and Ireland, where it has 
a preciser explanation. The Devil spits or spat on black- 
berries on October 10th. Another is that if a girl is 
christened after a boy in the same water she will ultimately 
grow a beard. One competitor gives a very lively descrip- 
tion of an old Scottish woman who knocked the christen- 
ing bowl out of the minister's hands with an abusive flood 
of Gaclic. 

As literary episodes the contributions from Ireland are 
the best. They are sometimes more grim and _ tragic, 
sometimes more humorous than most others. It has not 
in all cases been easy to decide how far the tale is an essay 
in fiction, how far a true record of fact. The following is 
worth quotation for its literary merit. It comes from 
Oxferd but concerns Ircland 

THE SIN EATER. 

Maureen was an unusual child; they called her “ quare” in 
Ballinainch. 

When old Tim died, her heart was wrung with pity for the lonely 
old man—dcad and no one to wake him! 


No one else cared. Was he not that utterly detestable creature, 
a Sin Eater? Who, for money, took on himself the sins of the 


<< 

dead? For it is well known all over Ireland, that if you eat food 
placed on the breast of a corpse, you take its past sins on yourself, 
leaving the departed soul as clean as a chrisom child. They might 
be poor in Ballinainch, but they would loathe to earn money that 
way. 

So Maureen alone was sad, thinking of the dead man, with hig 
heavy load of sins, his own and others. 

In the early dawn she stole from her cottage, white and trembling 
but resolved. She took the road to Tim’s cabin. 3 

They found her next day ; dead on the floor by old Tim’s bed 
the crumbs of that last awful meal still on her lips. é 

The women whispered :— 

‘‘Holy Mother forgive her! She didn’t understand.” 

But Father James murmured :— 

‘‘ Greater love hath no man, than to lay down his life.” 

North View, Carterton, Oxford. ELLEN Crapman, 


Another tale in the same vein concerns Cambridge, 
but comes from Cornwall. It describes the death and 
burial of a kindly old white witch who lifted a curse from 
a haunted house. She died (in consequence ?) a fort- 
night or so later. Those who regarded her as a witch 
said nothing at the funeral till it was found that the 
grave was water-logged, when “the murmur arose, 
water received what earth would not.” 

Ina very different vein a charming record of a personal 
experience comes from Devon. A lady, disfigured by a 
rash due to War-time food, went down to Dartmoor 
and was cured by the seventh child of a seventh child, 
through the agency of ‘‘ wool from a black sheep, milk 
from a red cow and a sprig of blackthorn,”’ plus a mumbled 
incantation. The tale of the cure is concluded with the 
query “‘ was it my specialist’s ointment working at last, 
was it black magic, or was it just faith?” Perhaps it 
was just Dartmoor. 

All these were close competitors for the first place; 
and though it did not reach this level, the author of the 
following must be congratulated for the idiom and 


condensation of the following medley. 
A BERKSHIRE TALE. 

T had visited her in the tiny thatched cottage after her husband’s 
death, to condole. 

‘** Yes, m’lady I knew as Dad ’ud die ’cos a robin come a’ hoppin’ 
into the ’ouse, an’ my geranium, ’e bloomed beautiful a’ Christmas 
time, an’ bees, they swarmed on a postie, an’ that means a death 
when they swarms on dead wood. But I put a bit o’ crepe on the 
?>ives and knocks an’ sez to ’em, * Maister’s dead,’ so as they shouldn’t 
fly away. But we’ve ’ad bad luck all the year ’cos Dad ’e cut down 
holly tree nigh the ge-ate. An’ your little lady ’as the ‘oopin’ 
cough you sez? Well, now, you listen to I. We knows the dear 
Lord once rode a Neddy (donkey) an’ ever since, Neddys ’as a 
cross on ’em. Now you tell the young gentleman to cut a piece 
©’ air off the Neddy’s cross, put ’un in a red silk bag, say the Lord’s 
Prayer over it, an’ ’ang it round the little lady’s neck, an’ that ‘ull 
cure ’er for certain sure.” 

I could not shake her faith in her simple remedy, so left, hoping 
I did not show too much scepticism. (Mrs.) M.G. D. ANDERSON, 

Nethercroft, Peebles. 

We give the prize to the following, which excels in 
strangeness and reality : 

RUNNING THE HEART! 

A generation ago Shetlanders were extremely superstitious. 
They believed firmly that fairies existed, on the whole, friendly 
to mortals yet quick to punish any slight, the punishment being 
usually some ailment. Once when a child I ceased to thrive, and 
a servant persuaded my parents to take me to her home for a 
change. There was a concealed purpose, however. She believed 
that the fairies having some grievance against our house had stolen 
my heart, and near her home was a wise woman who held the 
secret of working cures when anyone was ‘‘hurt from the hills.” 

The details of the rites used are forgotten, but the main features, 
are vivid. A lock of my hair was put into a Bible, which was 
placed on my head, on the Bible was set a dish of water into which, 
through the scissors already used, molten lead was poured. A 
piece of this lead shaped like a heart was selected, and blessed, and 
each morning part of it was scraped into my porridge. ‘Thus the 
stolen heart was supposed to be restored. It must have worked 
in my case as I have reached a hale old age. 


Glasgow. 
The Cinema 


Tur AVENUE PaviLion, which has in the past provided a 
critical cinema public with the best films that have been 
made in Kurope and America, has now launched out on a 
new venture. With the changed name of the ‘British Movietone 
News Theatre,” it now provides from 12 o’clock in the morning 
until 11 o'clock at night fifty-minute programmes of News- 
reels for the popular prices of 6d. or 1s. per ticket. The recep- 


C. Hatcro. 
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tion of the programme shown this week is proof that the 
public appreciates the venture, as I have often foretold that 
it would. 

This week’s programme includes some excellent shots of 
some of the most exciting moments in the Test Match. On 
Monday afternoon I watched, with as much interest as anyone 
can muster who knows nothing at all about cricket, the 
Australians taking the field for their first innings in the morn- 
ing of the same day. After this, Don Bradman illustrated 
simply and skilfully the different strokes of a batsman. We 
were shown also the R100 looking victoriously beautiful on 
her return to Cardington, sabots being made in Holland 
“while you wait,” the latest fashions from Paris, a public 
Bull-fight in Spain, the “Ominous Rumblings of Vesuvius,” 
the conversion by the Arabs of old motor tyres into water 
vessels, Jack Hylton rehearsing a new tune, and Rio de 
Janeiro from an aeroplane. The programme was varied and, 
on the whole, the news shown was well selected. The largest 
amount of time was devoted to the subject of the greatest 
topical interest, the Test Match. 

It is clear that news from all over the world can be shown 
in this way, and it is probable that there will be at least one 
item in each programme of particular interest to some 
member of every audience. Nobody’s time will, therefore, 
be wasted in a weekly visit to this cinema. It is possible that 
later on the programme may be changed daily, and the habit, 
equivalent to, and more interesting than, that of reading the 
newspaper at breakfast, may be acquired of spending one hour 
of each day at this News-Reel Theatre. It would be very 
pleasant if the management would provide a box for sugges- 
tions of places and events, which individual members of the 
public would like to see and hear. There is no question that 
the synchronization of sound has very much increased the 
value of news-reels. The illusion of reality is now almost 
complete. 

Mr. Maurice Chevalier is at his best in the new Paramount 
picture which is being shown at the Carlton Theatre, The 
Big Pond. In the absurd part of a courier in Venice, who 
makes for himself a fortune in chewing gum in order to win 
the hand of his lady, Mr. Chevalier is completely irresistible. 
For more than an hour one can watch and hear this genial 
personality making music-hall love, manipulating the sticky 
substance of chewing gum, or promoting its sale by a popular 
song advertising its merits. And the film moves on with a 
truly American swing. The Big Pond provides an excellent 
evening’s entertainment. Rajjles, at the Tivoli, with Ronald 
Colman in the name part, is also entertaining. The efficiency of 
American talking pictures seems to be rapidly increasing, and 
it will be a great day in the cinema world when themes worthy 
of such efficient treatment are considered palatable to the 
public. CELIA SIMPSON. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
Tuk Emercency Recuiations: Tur Cause AND Con- 
SEQUENCES. 
[To the Editor of the SprcTator.] 
Sm,—At the moment two things are in the forefront of 
every man’s mind over here—the coming elections and the 
emergency regulations of the Government. 

There is no doubt that this time the elections will be 
heated. But in order to avoid their becoming unseemly, 
the Government has issued a special edict: ‘* Anyone found 
carrying anything in the nature of a cudgel or a dagger is 
to be imprisoned for a period not exceeding one year, whilst 
anyone who appears with others in a public place for any 
political purpose carrying arms is to be punished by at least 
three months’ imprisonment.” This latter provision is 
particularly directed against the appearance under arms of 
political societies. 

I shall not detain you with a description of the constitution 
of the parties and their election programmes. Much here 
Is still obscure. Far more important than the disposition of 
the parties is the question: ‘* What is the meaning of this 
election?” The Democratic Minister, Dr. Dietrich, put it 
pointedly, when he said just before the dissolution of the 
Reichstag : ‘* The question at issue is, whether the Germans 
are a collection of men representing their own interests, 
or a nation.” And this is in fact the case. 

The conflicts which led to the dissolution were mainly 
connected with the unemployment insurance. As matters 
stand, the State has already pledged itself to pay an additional 
685 million marks (about £34,000,000) over and above the 


contributions of employers and employees. This sum does 
not allow for an increase in the number of unemployed, 
although such an increase is considered probable. The 
communes have to spend 365 millions (about £18,000,000) 
per year for those people who are no longer entitled to unem- 
ployment benefit. This was a case where a national com- 
promise might have been made, but unfortunately it was not 
arrived at. The employers, who mainly represent private 
capitalist views, refused to pay higher taxes in order to 
assist the unemployment insurance funds and demanded 
restrictions in the benefits paid, as well as the abolition 
of certain abuses which they claimed to see in the administra- 
tion of the funds. The employees, mainly Socialists, resented 
any limitation in the benefit and proclaimed the duty of 
the State to care unrestrictedly for its unemployed. As 
Dr. Dietrich said on another occasion: ‘* The Reichstag 
has been dissolved because the Left would not concede the 
force of economic facts and the Right did not realize that 
the majority of the people consisted of workpeople and 
employees.”” In other words, because neither side would 
sink its private interests. 

The dissolution of the Reichstag forced the Government 
to make use of the famous paragraph 48 of the Constitution 
granting certain privileges to the President in a crisis, and to 
combine with the President in framing certain emergency 
regulations to balance the budget. As these regulations 
are already playing an important part in the clections and 
will play an important part in the debates of the next Reich- 
stag, when it is elected, I shall summarize them here shortly. 

Three groups of taxes will help to balance the budget. 
The so-called ** Reichshilfe,” an increase in income tax and 
a tax on the unmarried. The “ Reichshilfe’’ imposes an 
increase in tax of 2.5 per cent. on the income of all State 
officials (who in Germany include clergy, schoolmasters, 
judges, as well as the usual type of State servant). This 
measure is not very popular with the State servants, who 
say that the business man can free portions of his income 
from taxation by means of writing off, &c., whereas the 
salaries of Government officials are taxed at the source. 
The tax of 60 per cent. on the salaries of the Supervisory 
Councils of shareholding companies is a sop to small tax- 
payers, for it will not bring in much, whereas an increase of 
5 per cent. in the income tax of those receiving more than 
8,000 marks (£400) per year meets with more widespread 
approval. By taxing such of her unmarried as have no 
dependents, Germany joins the increasing number of States 
who are discouraging the bachelor. 

Not only the State budget proved insufficient, but that of 
many communes has also failed to meet the expenditure. So 
the emergency regulations grant the communes immediate 
facilities for improving their financial status by levying 
a citizen tax and a communal beer tax. The citizen tax will 
affect every grown-up man and woman. It begins with 
3 marks per year for those not entitled to pay income tax 
and rises up to an extra 1,000 marks for the higher incomes. 
The main purposes of these taxes is, first, to assist the 
communes in their heavy expenditure on social relief work, 
and, secondly, to enlist the interest of those classes who 
do not pay income tax in the financial programmes of the 
communes. 

In the vexed question of unemployment insurance, the 
emergency regulations have endeavoured to find the com- 
promise which the Reichstag failed to find. The contribution 
is raised to 44 per cent. of the income, whilst economies of 
about 100,000,000 marks (£5,000,000) are to be effected in 
the administration of benefits by such a measure as grading 
the amount of the “ dole” according to the length of time 
for which contributions have been paid. In the event of a 
further increase in expenditure, the State pledges itself to 
contribute not more than half, and the remainder has to be 
raised by an increase in contributions or a decrease in doles. 

The much-discussed question of health insurance has also 
been included in the emergency regulations. Here, too, the 
insured had demanded small contributions and large benefits, 
and a selfish use of the benefits has at times given rise to serious 
abuses. Up till now medical treatment and medicines have been 
given entirely free of cost. Now the insured person is to be 
asked to fill a form costing a few pence before treatment 
and to pay a small contribution towards the medicine. These 
measures are to have an educative force and are to prevent 
a constant running to the doctor, when there is no actual 
need for it. 

The last section of the regulations is intended as a safeguard 
against the fixing of too high prices by the cartels. Here 
the State retains for itself the right to interfere and to regulate 
prices, possibly even by removing for a time the duty on 
imported articles, when their cost of production at home 
seems not to justify a high price. 

The deficit on this year’s budget is estimated at 760,000,000 
marks—of this the Cabinet proposes to raise 626,000,000 marks 
by the above-mentioned measures and 134,000,000 marks 
by general economies. Will the account balance ? Qui vivra, 
verra.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN FRANKFURT. 
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Great Britain and India 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


We hope to include 


contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem, and the Indian Sta’es. 


The Federal Goal 


PRACTICALLY speaking, apart from the niceties of constitu- 
tional terminology, India has been governed hitherto under 
a unitary system of government. The supremacy of the 
Government of India is constitutionally acknowledged in the 
British Indian Provinces ; it isacquiesced in by the Indian States. 

It is this system that the Simon Commissioners wish to 
replace by a federal system. That may not come about at 
once, they recognize, but it is the aim to be steadily kept in 
view and worked for. As the first step, they propose to break 
up the unitary government of British India, to invest the now 
subordinate Provinces with the status of autonomous States, 
and simultaneously compel them to join in federation, to 
delegate to the central Government jurisdiction over subjects 
of common interest, and to extend a standing invitation to the 
Indian States to join if and when they please. 

There is much in the circumstances of India and the evidence 
placed before the Simon Commissioners which makes for this 
conclusion. They are impressed by the fundamental unity 
between British India and the Indian States : only an arbitrary 
line divides them. The interests of both are extensively 
dovetailed. They are impressed also by the diversity in India, 
diversity of race, religion, language and history. The size of 
India and its teeming population, running into some 315 
millions, make for decentralization. Only a federation, they 
conclude, can reconcile the claims of unity with those of 
diversity. 

Moreover, Indian politicians have, with one voice, demanded 
during the last two decades ‘ full provincial autonomy ” ; 
the Muslims have supported the demand, and repeatedly 
claimed and demanded that the provinces in British India 
should, under full provincial autonomy, retain residuary 
powers and reduce the central government to the status of an 
agent for some delegated purposes. The Indian Princes 
contend that they acknowledge the paramountecy of the 
British Crown and of the Government of India so long as the 
latter is but an agent of the Crown, but they will not acknow- 
ledge the paramountey of a Dominion Government of India 
responsible to the people of British India. The farthest they 
may consent to go is to federate with British India for common 
purposes. What would be more natural under the circum- 
stances, and more acceptable to political India, than federation 
jn the place of the present, for all practical purposes unitary, 
government ? 

But a closer examination of the motives underiying the plea 
for federation must make one pause before one accepts it. 
The Muslims have shouted from the housetops that their 
motive in advocating federation is the creation of some five 
Muslim States in British India, in which the power of the 
Muslims shall be unchallenged. They have made up their 
mind that, as a counterpoise to Hindu rule in the other Pro- 
vinces, where Hindus are in a majority, they wish to create 
some Muslim states. The national ideal of States which are 
neither Hindu or Muslim but above both they abandon, and 
frankly wish to cut up India into Muslim States and Hindu 
States. They propose to secure the rights of Muslims in the 
Hindu States by threatening the Hindus in the Muslim States. 
Is that a purpose which the British should promote ? 

If the Simon Commissioners had had the advantage of 
listening to the evidence of the nationalist politicians of 
India, as distinct from the communalists, they would have 
realised that by “ full provincial autonomy” they did not 
mean the creation of full-fledged states in the provinces, 
but merely greater devolution of powers to the Provinces 
and, what was more important, the setting up of responsible 
governments therein. The integration of all-India is not 
complete. The process requires quickening and strengthening, 
and the chief reason for the Indian demand for Swaraj is that 
the State may take an active share in the process. To break 
up India into a federation at this stage will undo the work 
of generations of Indian patriots, and defeat their purpose. 


In the eyes of the Simon Commissioners the main justifica- 
tion for federation is the status of the Indian Princes ; others 
are but additional and adventitious reasons. The Indian 
Princes form the starting-point and the basic consideration of 
the Commission’s conclusions. In the sphere of internal 
administration the Princes claim full autonomy and freedom 
from external control, both of the British and of the Dominion 
Government of India. It must be remembered that there 
are some 700 States in all, and just a handful of them 
approximate to France, Germany and Great Britain in size 
and population, while the vast bulk of them approximate to 
the Vatican State. Except in half a dozen States at the 
most, their administrations are unrelieved autocracies, 
mediaeval in outlook and ** feudal’’ in operation. Most of 
the Princes, even if they had the will, have not the resources 
to evolve efficient administration. And between them they 
rule over 70 million peoples. Their subjects watch their 
compatriots in British India, with much less misrule to com- 
plain of, forging ahead towards responsible government ; 
they catch the infection and agitate for the reform of the 
administrations in the States. They have the sympathy and 
support of the people in British India. But as long as the 
paramount Power is the present British Indian Government, 
which is pledged to stand by the Princes and ask no questions 
and not to intervene except when it is convinced of the 
existence of gross misrule, the subjects of the Indian Princes 
see no hope of amelioration. They are overawed by the 
present paramount Power into submission to the arbitrary 
rule of the Princes. They wish ardently for a change in 
the paramount Power. A Dominion Government of India 
will, they have every confidence, exert its moral influence 
not only to eliminate gross abuses in administration but to 
promote the rule of law and constitutional progress in the States. 

For this very reason the Princes are reluctant to submit 
to the paramountecy of a Dominion Government of India, 
Their divine right to rule or misrule without let or hindrance 
may be questioned. Much as they resent the interference 
of the present British Government in their affairs and the 
encroachment on their rights, they prefer to acknowledge its 
paramountecy because they feel that their vested rights will 
be safer in its hands. They fear a change of masters; they 
only wish that their present masters would refrain from 
encroaching on their rights and just hold the ring and overawe 
their subjects while they continue to administer their States 
in the traditional manner. This is not a flattering function 
for the freedom-loving Britisher. In this matter of the 
Indian States the Simon Commissioners’ view was limited to 
the Princes; they did not look beyond, to their subjects. 
In order to safeguard and further entrench the rights of 
these Princes and princelings the Simon Commissioners 
proposed to emasculate British India as well. Considering 
that they did not recommend the setting up of a Dominion 
Government in India responsible to the people, and that 
therefore there was no imminent prospect of the Indian 
Princes having to face a change in the paramount Power, 
there seems to be not the slightest justification for the form 
of federal government advocated. 

It is important to understand and realize the full implica- 
tions of federation—-in the Simon sense. It would lead to 
disintegration of India; it cuts up India into Muslim States 
and non-Muslim States, it entrenches the Indian Princes 
still more firmly in their internal autonomy and condemns 
the subjects of the States to suffer the undemocratic rule 
of the Princes, without hope of amelioration. If it was the 
high mission of Britain to weld together the divergent 
elements in India and forge a nation, and to introduce demo- 
cratic institutions in India, this federation proposal is bound 
to defeat it irretrievably. 

P. Kopanpa Rao 
(Member, Servants of India Society). 
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Countty Life 


Tur Historic VILLAGE. 

A group of English villagers were discussing the other day, 
in intervals of work, a meditated revolution in the loveliest of 
all the villages of England, and therefore, perhaps, of the world. 
What they said reeks of history older than they knew, cer- 
tainly older than the village itself. In the latest local govern- 
ment Act it is suggested that there should be a more logical 
arrangement of county and parish boundaries., As things are, 
bits of counties and parishes go astray and make narrow pro- 
montories, sometimes even islands in other counties, to the 
confusion of local organization. Among the discussed changes 
is the absorption of Broadway, now in Worcestershire, into 
Gloucester. The feeling of the county people thereabouts, 
not least on the Cotswolds themselves, is that such a change 
would be not only wrong, but silly. They are puzzled to 
know— at any rate this particular group were puzzled to know 
—how anyone could think of such a folly. 

* * 1 * 

And why is it so foolish ? You would have to know your 
country very well to answer. It would be foolish, such was 
the essential point of the discussion, because you would be 
taking the valley people from their proper associates and 
putting them among the hill people. The two classes were as 
different as chalk from cheese. Their houses were different, 
their ways were different, especially the ways of the women, 
their interests were different, even their appearance was 
different. It was not argued that one was better or worse 
than the other, but that they were just different and therefore 
not naturally grouped together. Cotswold people do not go 
to Evesham: they “ go down” to Evesham. Evesham itself 
is usually spoken of as “‘ the Vale **---and, indeed, it is a vale 
“Jovelier than all the valleys of Ionian hills.” To the 
Kvesham and Worcestershire valley group belongs Broadway, 
the fairest of all our villages in position and what may be 
valled pattern, though inferior architecturally to such an 
incomparable neighbour as Chipping Campden. 

* # * * 

This talk of the Cotswold villagers was reported to a pro- 
fessor of anthropology and kindred subjects, who had been 
long especially interested in the Down folk of Berkshire and 
other counties. He strongly supported the villagers. In 
his view the racial differences between the hill and the valley 
people are still easily distinguishable, in spite of the influence 
of modern transport. You still find in the upland villages the 
type that, for want of a better word, is popularly called Celtic ; 
and doubtless differences in habits and ways of thought and 
practice remain in association with the facial, and craniaj 
differences. The hill folk and the valley folk have not lost 
the distinctions that kept them apart and hostile two and three 
thousand years ago. How W. H. Hudson (who had a peculiar 
interest in the Iberian type of country folk in the Home 
Counties) would have enjoyed this Cotswold symposium ! 

* * * * 
A GARDENER’S DISCOVERY. 

A Gloucestershire gardener believes that he has found a 
cure for silver leaf, one of the most serious of tree maladies, 
Owing to the order that affected trees must be destroyed, the 
Victoria plum has almost been wiped out over large districts 
of Gloucestershire. The history of the discovery is interesting. 
The gardener took it into his head that the mould which 
attacks the leaves had its origin in the root, and several years 
of investigation and experiment went to corroborate the 
belief. Finally he produced a powder that he and many of 
his neighbours believe to be a sovereign cure. The method is 
to bore a narrow hole at a downwards slant into the heart of 
the tree, about a foot from the ground, fill with the powder 
(which is of simple composition) and cork up the opening. 

% * * X 

I have seen testimonials from a number of plum-growers 
who declare that the cure was absolute, and among the more 
ardent believers is Mr. MacNamara, the Rector of the Parish 
of Flaxley. The discoverer’s trouble is that he cannot 
persuade any scientific investigator to test his remedy. I 
cannot, of course, in any way endorse the claim; but it is 
quite clear that there is evidence enough for a scientific 
trial. There exists in every county an agricultural advisory 


Board, and there are a number of most excellent Research 
Stations, any one of which should be glad to investigate, 
though so far suggestions to this end have failed. One of 
the difficulties is of the same nature as confronts all claimants 
to a cure for foot-and-mouth disease. Affected plants, as 
affected animals, must be destroyed; and the drastic 
enforcement of the order automatically bars experiment. 
* * * * 

Socks or Srooxs ? 

The approaching trials for combined harvesters, which do 
all the various jobs at one and the same time, have great 
mechanical interest, but are of less interest to British than 
overseas farmers, Of the marvels of the machines there is no 
question and they have been used successfully—in Hampshire, 
forexample. But England is not Canada. The fields are small. 
The straw is valuable. Above all, it is almost a universal 
experience that the grain must be left in sheaf for a while after 
it is cut.. There is a maturing process, superimposed on the 
ripening process; and for this no place is left if threshing and 
cutting are simultaneous. Old Tusser’s couplet still holds : 

Reap well, scatter not, gather clean that is shorn, 
Bind fast, shock apace, have an eye to thy corn.” 
Is that word “ shock” going out of fashion as a technical 
term ? Recently I have heard more literary alternatives used 
where once the old word was general. 
* * * * 
Breer AND WHEAT. 

The response of the engineer (often the best farmer) to 
changes in cultural practice is astonishingly quick, especially, I 
think, in Britain. What most surprises in touring the grain 
districts of England, and especially in East Anglia, is the 
immense area—much the biggest in our annals—of sugar 
beet; and new machines or tools for extracting it from its 
depths, which are great, and singling it and hoeing it are legion. 
Sportsmen (whose point of view in this regard is not worth 
consideration) do not like the crop. It has none of the virtues 
of the mangold which provides the partridge with ideally cool 
cover and at the same time suflicient freedom of movement. 
The beet grows flush with the ground and the production of 
leaf—that sugar manufacturing alchemist—converts a field 
A big field seems to scatter the partridges. 

x * * * 


into a jungle. 


SrevEN Pounps AN ACRE. 

The Oxford economists, whose good work is unceasing, have 
just published an analysis of profit and loss on the crop in many 
districts. In every case a good profit is shown on the indivi- 
dual crop; and the preface speaks of an average “ real 
profit of £7 18s. 4d. per acre,” which is so big as to be scarcely 
credible. The figures are the more cheering from our know- 
ledge that the beet has done lasting benefit to the land, broken 
jhe hard pan below the top spit, and aerated to a great depth. 
Profits last year appear to be higher than they were when the 
subsidy was higher. You may see the beneficent influence 
of the crop in many of the cornfields of this harvest. The 
very best are those that succeed the beet, and they have been 
unmanured. What the beet left was enough and to spare. 

* xe * * 
Tur PosrronepD First. 

The Irish Free State, in their new laws regulating sport, have 
given the partridges a longer lease of security. They may 
net be shot till the end of September. It is a reform which I 
have often urged for England, where one seldom sees a First go 
by without the killing if not of squeakers, of birds much too 
weak on the wing to be shot with either zest or profit. Another 
week or two of protection would be all to the good everywhere. 
Apart from either logic or biology, there is an unpleasant feel- 
jng about shooting while crops are still standing and harvest 
work is afoot. So much partridge-shooting is done by driving, 
that now the pointers and setters are an almost vanished 
tribe there is less need than ever for the early start. This is 
not, however, a good year for pressing the point. Every 
covey that I have seen so far has been exceptionally strong on 
the wing. As for pheasants, never in my experience have I 
seen young birds so big and strong. Some early broods were 
nearly as big as their parents in early July. 

W. Breacu TnomMas, 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In the number of the Speciator for the week ending 
Saturday, August 9th, you expressed surprise that ‘ Mr. 
Lloyd George with his Celtic imagination and quickness of 
perception should oppose the Indian policy of the Labour 
Government.” You may also recall Mr. Benn quoting during 
the November debate on India from the Indian correspondent 
of the Observer the following words: ‘* The reported indig- 
nation (at the Viceroy’s declaration) of the British Liberals is 
simply not understood by Europeans and Indians alike.” In 
the following lines I propose to offer a solution of this mystery. 

It is general knowledge that Lord Reading was rewarded with 
the Indian viceroyalty for his distinguished services as special 
ambassador in America, and ever since Mr. Lloyd George has 
looked upon him as an unfailing friend and adviser. In 
Indian affairs he is regarded also as an expert, being the latest 
returned Viceroy. 

Lord Reading had hardly been Indian Viceroy for two years 
when a new interpretation was put on the declaration of 1917 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey as Government spokesman, in which 
it was openly said that responsible government in the case of 
India did not mean Dominion status. Lord Reading himself 
in an official speech ridiculed the political aspirations of 
Indians as a cry for a political panacea for all evils. 

It is hardly any exaggeration to say that Lord Reading's 
viceroyalty did more to shake the confidence of educated 
Indians in the good faith of England than any other single 
viceroyalty since 1858. ‘The present opposition of the British 
Liberal Party to a progressive policy in India is easily under- 
stood when we remember that Lord Reading is a leader of the 
Liberal Party and enjoys the full confidence of Mr. Lloyd 
George on questions affecting India. 

The success of the coming Indian Conference will depend on 
the British delegates bringing fresh minds to bear upon the 
Indian point of view. Knowing as we do the attitude of some 
of the prominent Opposition leaders, we find no reason to be 
very optimistic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. P. RAYCHANDHURI. 

Abbey Mount, Priory Road, Bournemouth. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—The last mail which arrived in India brought Lord 
Rothermere’s latest contributions to the Daily Mail about 
India. A peculiar streak in Lord Rothermere’s latest affec- 
tation of patriotism is his frantic effort to convince the readers 
of the Daily Mail that without India’s subjection to their 
will Great Britain would be ‘‘ lost, undone, a thing of rags 
and bones.” We gather that of late he has been juggling with 
a wonderful profusion of figures in a silly effort to show that 
should India be given Dominion Status his numerous readers 
would at once be more or less ‘* penniless,” ** clotheless,’”’ and, 
what perhaps would be more tragic still, even Daily Mail-less. 

I am at a loss to know who supplies Lord Rothermere with 
figures about India. The actual figures are surely well known. 
Take the sum value of the United Kingdom's total exports 
and imports—even excluding the re-export trade—and the 
figures of India’s trade with the United Kingdom, and what 
do we find ?. That in normal times India, with a population, 
say, twenty per cent. of the whole world’s population, gives 
the United Kingdom only a miserable eight per cent. of its 
total world trade. This, in my opinion, affords the strongest 
argument in favour of Dominion Status for India. British 
traders have been in india for over three centuries (since 
1617) and up to now India gives Britain only a small fraction 
of what that trade ought to be. I have just been turning 
over some files of the Spectator,and I came across an interesting 
article: ‘* What does Lord Rothermere know ? ” (Spectator, 
March 7th, 1925). 

In that year Lord Rothermere began a campaign to prove 
the * inefficiency of elementary school education in Britain.” 
We were told that ‘the boy of to-day learns nothing, he 
leaves school without a single fact in his head, with a mind 
quite incapable of taking exercise,” and so forth. In a recent 
issue his readers were instructed that ** H.H. the Aga Khan 
was the spiritual head of the seventy million Moslems of 


the Editor 


India.’”’ That is to say, the Moslems of India are all * Khojas.” 

The fact is, of course, that this community numbers only a 

few lakhs.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. Jenkins, 
Poona, India. 


TOWARDS A EUROPEAN AGRARIAN 
CARTEL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—There is much food for thought for the people of this 
country in the conference of the Ministers of Agriculture 
of nine countries of Eastern Europe which is due to take 
place in Warsaw shortly. The object of the meeting is to 
set the stage for a highly dramatic performance in the autumn, 
the purpose of which is nothing less than the creation of a 
gigantic cartel of agrarian States to control not only their 
exports of agricultural produce but their imports of manu- 
factured goods also. 

The chief underlying cause of this new development is 
the fall in the world price of grain over the past few years, 
In spite of abundant harvests, a number of European States 
have found it increasingly hard to market their grain at a 
profit because Canada and the United States have been 
able to undersell them. They are therefore seeking not merely 
to rationalize their production but also to drive home to 
manufacturing countries like Great Britain and Germany 
the truism that international trade is a process of exchange 
—that unless they can sell to us, we must not expect to sell 
to them. Rumania gave a gentle hint to this effect when 
she said in a rider to the trade treaty signed in London on 
August 6th that she reserved the right to denounce the 
agreement if Great Britain imposed taxes on food or raw 
material to the detriment of Rumanian trade. Another 
sign of the times was the recent agreement between Rumania 
and Yugoslavia for a common sales policy in regard to 
agricultural produce. Yet another is the fact that Hungary 
and Rumania have just signed a treaty to regulate certain 
agricultural matters—a most significant development in 
view of the fact that political differences have kept the two 
countries at loggerheads ever since the peace treaties were 
signed. 

The Warsaw conference, however, will seek to go much 
further than these partial agreements. It will try to devise 
a method by which the agrarian countries concerned—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, and Bulgaria—can actually arrange in joint 
consultation for their butter, eggs, wheat, rye, and potatoes to 
be exchanged for textiles, ploughs, locomotives and the 
myriad other industrial products of which they stand in 
need. Not trades, but nations are to be the negotiating 
units. 

The bearing of such a scheme on the problem of Empire 
Free Trade is only too painfully obvious. Of course, the 
European agrarian cartel is still very far from being an 
accomplished fact and there are many bridges to be built 
before the desired goal is reached. But the economics of 
the situation are such that there is no escape for the countries 
If they cannot export their produce, they must 
If they stop importing, where 


concerned. 
close down their imports. 
do we come in ? 

The fact is, we cannot afford to disregard the seventy 
million people living in these countries. It is, of course, 
equally true that they cannot afford to disregard us. Fortu- 
nately there is no evidence that they want to. But they do 
very definitely wish to know what our tariff policy is going 
to be—not merely during the life-time of this Parliament, 
but for a reasonably long period thereafter. Are we going 
to give up being a race of shopkeepers and become a nation 
of Empire Crusaders, putting a tax on imported foodstuffs 
with a preferential rebate in favour of the Dominions and 
Colonies? Are we going to follow Mr. Baldwin and adopt 
the quota system, and if so, will the quotas be so arranged 
as to cut out the foreign article altogether ? Or are we going 
to accept the Labour Party’s solution of import boards and 
bulk purchase ? 

Whether we like it or not, Europe, as well as ourselves, 
is at a fresh parting of the ways. ‘A battle is beginning between 
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the old system of trying to regulate the course of international 
trade by tariffs and the system of direct national control of 
imports and exports, the apotheosis of which is the Russian 
plan of a governmental monopoly of foreign trade. Whatever 
the end of the struggle, it is imperative that this country 
should take a sympathetic hand in deciding the issue if it 
does not wish to see the bulk of its export trade with the 
countries outside the British Empire gradually fall into other 
hands. It is a matter for congratulation that the Imperial 
Conference is meeting at the mcment when this great question 
is coming to the forefront.—I am, Sir, &c., 


109 Lonsdale Read, S.W.18. A. G. Lias. 


AIR FORCE CONTROL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Capt. Liddell Hart has done your readers a service. 
But the real point that England will have to settle one day for 
herself, and prove to others, is that Air Force Control is not 
and never can become Bomb Law. ‘This, the writer of the 
breezy article published in your issue of August 2nd, has 
quite failed to do. After some preliminary canters in which 
he sets up the opinion of ‘‘a man who has lived among the 
Arabs ” against ‘‘ eminent military and naval peers ”’ (in plain 
English, Field Marshal Lord Plumer and Admiral Beatty), he 
comes down at the end of his article, after admitting that ** the 
services disagree,” to what he calls the verdict of the political 
officer. What does all this amount to? Not, as Capt. Liddell 
Hart suggests, “the light of experience and logic,” but the 
setting up of private opinion against that of men who. although 
they have some right to an opinion, have the misfortune of 
being to Capt. Liddell Hart no more than ‘“‘ eminent military 
and naval peers.” There is also a third position—that of Sir 
Percy Cox and Sir Henry Dobbs. But neither of these dis- 
tinguished administrators gives an opinion completely favour- 
able to police bombing. ‘* In every instance,” says Sir Percy 
Cox, “‘ air action was only necessary on a surprisingly limited 
scale.” ‘‘ In the majority of cases,” says Sir Henry Dobbs, 
‘their mere appearance is enough.” In other words, Sir 
Percy Cox and Sir Henry Dobbs (whom it would be impertinent 
to dismiss as eminent administrators) give police bombing 
their limited approval. 

But the fact is that Capt. Hart’s breezy defence of what he 
calls Air Contrcl does not cover the whole ground. The 
question is, and it is a question which should be referred as 
soon as possible to the League of Nations, within what limits 
is it right and proper to use any Air Force Control (it may be a 
British or a French or an Italian or an American or a Japanese 
or any other Air Force) in time of war and in time of peace? 
This question will involve considerations of policy, economy, 
humanity and many others. It cannot be decided one way 
or the other in five minutes by Capt. Liddell Hart or anyone 
else. It needs threshing out—and the sooner the better—for 
our policy of police bombing is not understood by every other 
civilized country, as you may see by looking at their cinemas 
and reading their Press. If police bombing and military 
bombing are to be resorted to, the sanction of the League of 
Nations should be obtained. Otherwise the League is little 
more than the farce which so many of its critics think it is. 

Lastly, whatever view one takes, nothing is farther from the 
thoughts of the opponents of unlimited Air Force Control (to 
give it the best name one can) than any sort of criticism of the 
Air Force itself. The only question is: How may an Air 
Force be used ?—I am, Sir, &c., €. Re Ee 


A TRUE POLICY OF PEACE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—May I as a convinced pacifist be allowed to supplement 
your dissent from Mr. Norman Angell and the more blood- 
thirsty pacifists of the League of Nations Union? If I have 
understood them correctly they propose ‘*‘ to put teeth ” into 
Article 16 of the Covenant in exchange for a policy of dis- 
armament. This is to accept the French claim, a claim that 
we have resisted ever since the Treaty of Versailles was signed, 
namely, that the British forces and the contents of the British 
Treasury shall be placed at the disposal of the victors in the 
Great War for the purpose of maintaining and enforcing the 
Peace Treaties—litteratim et verbatim. 


That policy of ‘“‘ Sanctions” is opposed for the following 
reasons :— 

1. We consider that Peace is more likely to be maintained by 
a policy of reconciliation than by a guarantee of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the permanent position of top dog claimed by 
France and her Allies. 

2. We do not consider that the cause of Peace is promoted by 
signing binding engagements to go to war. 

3. All history proves that the creation of a Super-State with 
powers of coercion does not make for peace but for war. On July 
14th, 1787, James Madison said: ‘‘ The practicability of making 
laws with coercive sanctions for the States or political bodies has 
been exploded on all hands.’ Alexander Hamilton said: ‘ To 
coerce the States would be one of the maddest projects ever devised. 
No State would suffer itself to be used as an instrument of coercing 
another.”’ 

4. As a consequence of this advice there is no sanction or power of 
coercion behind the judgments of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Nevertheless that Court has given over eighty judgments 
in inter-state disputes, and in only one case has there been any 
failure to obey the judgment of the Court. 

5. From 1794 to 1903 there were 231 international cases submitted 
to arbitration. There was no sanction behind the arbitrators, 
nevertheless with hardly an exception the judgment of the arbitra- 
tors was obeyed. 

6. On the other hand the Federal Execution decreed against 
Denmark in 1864 is an example of the use to which the sanction 
of a League of Nations, such as the old German Bund was, may be 
put. 

7. It is possible that if the League of Nations confines itself to 
mediation, arbitration, conciliation and the juridical settlement 
of international disputes the United States may be induced to 
join some day. It is certain that if the League is made into a 
Super-State with coercive powers the United States will have nothing 
to do with it. 

8. The British Dominions will absolutely refuse to tie themselves 
with any further commitments in respect of European controversies. 

I think that the foregoing reasons justify a refusal to 
stiffen the 16th Article of the Covenant or to pledge the nation 
to obey the dictates of a foreign authority desirous of war.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., GRAHAM Bower. 


Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


[We are entirely in sympathy with our correspondent’s view, 
but we would point out that his phraseology in the final 
sentence is somewhat loose and misleading. There is no 
question of this country having “ to obey the dictates of a 
foreign authority desirous of war.” The pledge demanded by 
the French is that all nations should defer to a hypothetical 
international executive—which may, indeed, be manoeuvred 
by a foreign Power “ desirous of war.”—Ep. Spectator.] 


RENTS 
[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 
Srr,—-After studying carefully the article by ** W.” on “ Rents 
and Profiteering’’ (Spectator, August 9th), I have come to 
the conclusion that I agree with much of it, though a certain 
looseness of technical language which pervades it makes it 
difficult to understand its precise meaning in places. May 
I seek enlightenment on one point particularly ? 

The author makes the general statement: “ The private 
landlord also is profiteering on a truly lavish scale.” Three 
paragraphs further on, however, he enumerates no fewer 
than five distinct categories of private landlords, i.e., 
‘** ground landlords, superior landlords, landlord, tenant, 
sub-tenant, and so on, until we get down to the ‘ party of the 
umpteenth part’ ’’—to any of which his general statement 
might refer. Which one, or how many of the five are included 
in the indictment ? The distinction should be made clear in 
justice to the innocent partics.—I am, Sir, &e., 

4 Gloucester Gate, N.W.1. CLAUDE M. Leicu. 


| To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—S W.’s”’ article in your issue of the 9th instant calls for 
some reply. Father Jellicoe, his Aladdin, can only provide 
new dwellings for old at the same rents because charitable 
people provide him with funds at two and a half and three 
per cent. per annum. 

Since ec. 10 of the Rent, &e., Restrictions Act, 1923, became 
law, a furnished dwelling has not been excluded from the 
general provisions of the Rent Acts, save when the proportion 
of the rent fairly attributable to the use of the furniture forms 
a substantial part of the whole rent. A landlord asks only 
that he should be “treated no differently from a baker, a 
milkman or a greengrocer.” But they are free agents, while 
he, nearly twelve years after the War, is left in fetters.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A LANDLORD. 
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[To the Editor of the Spectator.] to be incurable in spite of the evidence to the contrary pro- 
Sirn,—We read with interest the article on Rents and Profiteer- duced by surgeons even prior to the discovery of X-rays and 


ing—by ‘* W.”’—in your issue of the 9th inst. We sympathize 
with his point of view, but we venture to give some more 
definite particulars on some of the points raised. Although 
one and a half million new houses have been built since the 
War, the shortage of houses (or flats) for persons working in 
large towns—who for the sake of their work are obliged to live 
on the spot—is still acute: the demand still very much 
exceeds the supply: in rural districts the deficiency has, to 
a great extent, been met. 

The high rents charged for houses and rooms “‘ decontrolled”’ 
is a grave scandal; we endorse the fact that immediately 
** decontrol”’ is obtained the rents soar to heights beyond all 
reason: in many instances rents have been doubled. Rooms 
let at 8s. controlled have been raised to 16s., and so on. It is 
true that families moving out of the centre of London to the 
outlying estates, in some instances find the rents and fares 
beyond their means, and are obliged to move back-—-whenever 
they can obtain accommodation. 

We are informed by the Housinz Committee of the L.C.C. 
that for the year 1929-1930 :— 


No. of tenants moved 


away of their own 
accord. 
Total No. of dwellings on 
all Estates oe o« 880798 23467, 1 FH 
Total No. of dwellings at 
Becontree and Dagen- 
ham o° ae os MG58D2 2. 1,552 —- 8.6% 


In addition, on all the estates 1,400 families transferred 
from one to another of the Council’s estates, and 776 removed 
under Notice to Quit from the Council. The percentage of 
removals from the Council’s dwellings is now very imuch less 
than before the War, when about one third of the Council's 
tenants on an average removed every year. 

The St. Pancras House Improvement Society, of which 
the Rev. J. B. L. Jellicoe is the chairman and organizer, 
rehouses its existing tenants living in the old houses—in new 
flats—at the original aggregate rents. That it to say, it was 
commonly found that a family rented two rooms (in the old 
tenement houses) at an average rent of 9s. per week (inclusive). 
The basis of charge for the new flats, therefore, is 4s. 6d. per 
room—sculleries and bathrooms being * thrown in.” A two- 
room flat with bathroom and scullery is 9s. per week (inclusive) 
and so on. 

Referring to the handbook issued by the L.C.C. on its 
housing estates, the rents for the year 1928-29, charged for a 
5 room house or flat ranges from 13s. 5d. to 23s. 11d. 

4 room house or flat ranges from 10s. ld. to 22s. 5d. 
3 room house or flat ranges from 8s. 7d. to 19s. 3d. 

In the case of the low wage-earner of £3 per week or less, 
the rents of the L.C.C. and local councils are in most cases 
too expensive—and we take this opportunity of stressing once 
again the importance of providing adequate accommodation 
for these persons at rents within their means-—from 10s. to 
13s. 6d. per week (in London). It must be understood, 
however, that one of the reasons for the comparatively high 
rents charged by the Local Authorities as against Public 
Utility Societies, is that the former have to borrow at five per 
cent., and the latter frequently borrow from a voluntary 
public at three per cent. or less. 

On the whole we feel very strongly that the Rent Restrictions 
Act is beneficial, and it isto be hoped that it will be retained— 
so long as the housing shortage is so acute. The control of 
furnished lodgings, houses and flats is badly wanted, and it is 
desirable that more stringent by-laws should be enacted. 
Legislation on this point would be extremely beneficial. —-We 
are, Sir, &c., TrRENr T. BarcuLay. 

Everyn K. Perry. 

96 Seymour Street, N.W. 1. 


CANCER 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—-For a considerable time the daily Press has shown much 
interest in the cancer problem, but has confined its attention 
almost entirely to new means and methods of treating the 
disease. The cancer research campaign turned all eyes to a 
not too distant horizon, just beyond which was to be found 
some specific cure of this disease, still believed by most people 


radium. 

We may, however, have to wait a long time for the hoped- 
for discovery,and meanwhile there is one aspect of the cancer 
problem which has been too long neglected, namely, the early 
diagnosis, or recognition, of the complaint. It is true that 
the public has been told that on early diagnosis depends the 
prospect of cure of the disease, but little attempt is made to 
provide on a sufficient scale for the diagnosis of the numerous 
cases of internal cancer, the most difficult cases of all to 
diagnose and the cases which consequently have benefited 
least from the recent advances in treatment. 

The best-known method of diagnosing of early internal 
cancer is undoubtedly X-ray examination. This is recognized 
in hospital, where the aid of X-rays is constantly sought, 
with the consequence that the installations are being used to 
full capacity already. Outside the hospital, owing to the 
high cost of provision and upkeep of powerful X-ray plant, 
the fees are of necessity high, and for the patient of small 
means almost prohibitive. If such a patient having scraped 
together the necessary money finds nothing serious is revealed 
by the examination, he should rejoice, but more probably 
he will blame the conscientious family doctor for involving him 
in unnecessary expense. Hence it comes about that both 
inside and outside the hospital X-rays are frequently used too 
late in the disease. 

In 1921, by publishing an article I had written on “ Treat- 
ment Centres,’ the Spectator greatly helped to forward the 
scheme I had suggested to the Kensington Division of the 
British Red Cross Society, for converting its orthopaedic 
clinic for ex-Service men, then fast approaching the end of 
its period of usefulness, into a physical treatment centre for 
the civilian population, a scheme ardently supported by 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, and so developed 
since by the division’s honorary secretary and her co-workers 
as to have, admittedly, served as a model for the many other 
centres subsequently founded. Remembering this help, I 
venture to ask you to give publicity to a further suggestion, 
which, if carried out, would bring many further benefits to 
suffering humanity. 

In the course of time it is probable that, as is already the 
case in the Kensington Division physical treatment centre, 
need will arise for such clinics to provide X-ray apparatus for 
the diagnosis of such cases as now come to them for treatment. 
Such apparatus is expensive and its installation has only been 
rendered possible by the generosity of certain supporters of 
the institution and the untiring efforts of the administrative 
officers. I would like to suggest that whenever it is planned 
to instal X-ray plant in one of these clinics the apparatus 
should be capable of being used for the diagnosis of internal 
diseases, more especially cancer. To the cost of the apparatus 
would have to be added the salary of an expert radiologist, 
without whom the necessary investigations are impossible. 
I am convinced that in the course of a few years the X-ray 
department could be made self-supporting, but in the immedi- 
ate future the administrative staff, already exhausted by its 
efforts to obtain funds for its important work, would be faced 
with the necessity of redoubled efforts. I cannot, therefore, 
be surprised if the prospect of further burdens should fill 
none of them with enthusiasm. If, however, some generous 
benefactor or benefactors would be prepared to give the 
necessary financial support, I believe one of the treatment 
centres might be persuaded to give my scheme a trial, the 
results of which would quickly convince any doubters of the 
pressing need of extended facilities for the early diagnosis of 
internal cancer. 

The late Mr. St. Loe Strachey, in an editorial note to the 
article on ‘* Treatment Centres,’ heartily commended the 
scheme, and I hope, Sir, you will view with equal favour my 
later scheme and consent to publish this letter.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Haroip H. Sancurnetti, D.M. (Oxon). 

19 Hornton Street, Kensington, W. 8. 


ONE IMPERIAL PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—In view of the approaching conference between Great 
Britain and the Dominions, which, on this occasion, is fraught 
with so much importance, may I ask for a small space of your 
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hospitable correspondence columns to draw attention to a 
point in regard to our relations with the Dominion of New 
Zealand ? During and after the War, when the primary pro- 
ducts of New Zealand appeared to those farming there to be 
going to be in continuously booming demand, a wholly un- 
warranted—as it subsequently turned out—rush to buy land 
at extravagant prices took place. Prices of produce came 
tumbling down until they have now reached pre-War values 
or even lower. Ever since that period, when money was bor- 
rowed at absurd mortgage rates to buy this terribly high- 
priced land, this disastrous policy has hung like a pall over the 
community of Dominion farmers. They cannot prosper whilst 
these high interest payments have to be met, and find them- 
selves, as well, having to accept the low ruling prices of to-day. 
One of the consequences of this state of affairs is that they 
cannot purchase from Britain the farming machinery and 
other manufactured articles they would wish to. 

As an avenue of escape from this strangling situation, is it 
too much to suggest that much mutual benefit would arise 
between Britain and New Zealand if at this Conference some 
financial policy could be devised between the Governments of 
Britain and New Zealand to collaborate to lift from off the 
shoulders of New Zealand farmers this deadening burden of 
high interest to, at any rate, some reasonable and workable 
figures? The New Zealand Government have already the 
Settlers Advances Scheme in operation, by which a farmer 
may pay a reasonable rate of interest with an accompanying 
funding scheme for gradual payments off of capital, but this 
is by no means universal, and if it could in some way be made 
so the farmers could take heart again towards a prosperous 
future and become again potential buyers of British goods, 
The British trader cannot afford to give a year’s credit, which 
he finds himself asked to do. If trade within the Empire is to 
be a workable possibility at all, this is one of the factors, 
amongst others, that has to be tackled.—I am, Sir, &e., 

IF. S. NorMAN BINGLEY. 

[We publish this letter to give an instance of the work that 
could be done by some Imperial body charged with co-ordinat- 
ing Imperial trade, financial and industrial policy. There are 
countless others._Ep. Spectator.] 


JOHN BULL’S MOTHER 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—There is just one comment which I hope you will allow 
me to make on Mr. Stephen Coleridge’s letter in your issue of 
this week. He complains that the Church of England fails to 
take notice sufliciently of the ordinary everyday things that 
matter. I think he is mistaken. The Church, to take one 
example alone of its activity, cannot be said to be backward 
in an enthusiasm for housing reforms in St. Pancras. But I 
should like to peint out that it is precisely this zeal for good 
works, which Mr. Coleridge finds wanting in the Church, that 
enrages so many people. How often one hears the remark : 
““What a pity it is that the parson meddles with things he 
knows nothing about !*’ One has only to remember what was 
said in connexion with the Bishops’ action in the General 
Strike to realize that there is at least as great a desire among 
the general public that the parson shall mind his own (other- 
worldly) busincss as that he should show a greater zest for the 
concerns of this world. 

From further comment on Mr. Coleridge’s letter I must 
refrain, for I suppose that my arguments would be somewhat 
vitiated if I were to explain that I am an embryo priest and 
an Anglo-Catholic! The disclosure of my future profession would 
deprive me of the right to speak as a man, just as the con- 
fession of Catholicism would put me cutside the pale of pure 
religion._-I am, Sir, &ce., 

A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,-—If there was a forum at which the voices of many plain 
men could be heard, the volume of approval of the two articles 
from the Rev. P. B. Clayton, and of the views expressed by the 
Hon. Stephen Coleridge and your other correspondents, would 
be so great that the Established Church of England would 
be compelled to take heed and to act on it. 
The country vicar cited by ‘a Village Helper ~ 
admitted that he had ‘not get a way with men or boys. 


bravely 


> 


“A. J.” also points to the urgent need of personal leadership, 
In a village known to me the old vicar is extremely eccentric— 
others use another epithet—and through no fault of his he is 
quite incapable of leading anyone at all. 

The Generals during the War did not ask battalions to serve 
under men known to be incapable. Are the Bishops satisfied 
to ask members of the Church of England to do so ? 

So long as the archaic system of livings is allowed to con- 
tinue, it would seem that the qualities of leadership and 
efficiency are minor factors in the eyes of the Bishops and the 
Church Assembly. 

The layman’s sympathy must be with the young man who 
offers himself for the ministry eager to imitate the noble and 
practical service of the Chaplains in the War. Latent in him 
is the power of leadership, but is there not a grave risk of it 
being swamped out by a flood of traditional shortsightedness ? 
The training could well include courses under such men as 
the Chief Scout, ** Tubby ” Clayton, Colonel Ronald Campbell, 
the Dean of Canterbury, and many others who have the 
knowledge of men’s actual needs and how to meet them. 
And afterwards should not efficiency be maintained through 
‘refresher courses ”’ and tests from time to time ? The ineff:- 
cient men cannot continue to hold their appointments in other 
professions. They have to go. 

Can there be any hope ofa real revival or beginning until the 
Church of England has decided to break away from tradition 
so far as it handicaps its powers to meet the urgent needs of 
the present day ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

STUART SHEPPARD, 

Woolacombe, N. Devon. 


THE SWALLOWS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTator.] 

Sir,—* J. W. A.’s” itinerary probably explains the problem 
of the swallows. While he was in fairly populous districts he 
saw few swallows, but he saw many in mid-Wales where the 
proportion of human dwellings to the acreage is very small. 
Yet the swallow is not a shy bird, but nests readily among the 
habitations of mankind if it has the chance. So it is not due 
to swallow-eating Italians if swallows still maintain their 
numbers in the country (for these are as likely to be eaten as 
the others) and we must look for some other reason for their 
disappearance from the towns and villages. 

In fact, the absence or presence of swallows corresponded 
with the presence or absence, respectively, of house-sparrows, 
whose range is practically confined to human dwellings ; and 
so it is everywhere. Not only swallows but other small birds 
are being ousted from urban gardens and parks by sparrows 
who rob their nests of building material or combine to seize 
the nesting places themselves, so that even the friendly robin, 
who likes human society for its own sake, has disappeared 
from many of his former haunts. The process has probably 
been accelerated in the last two decades by the diminished use 
of herses, so that the scavenging sparrow has become more 
dependent upon the food of other birds. But that it is not 
lack of their natural food altogether that has driven away the 
robins, wrens, tits and other sociable small birds is proved by 
the fact that the blackbird and the thrush, which are big 
enough to defend themselves against the sparrows, continue 
to nest in places whenee all the other song-birds have dis- 
appeared. I am, Sir, &e., 

JENKIN JENKINS, 

20 Meredyth Read, Barnes, London, S.W. 13. 


THE NEED FOR AERODROMES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,-- At a time when the romantic side of flying is very much 
in the foreground, I suggest that a fitting corollary—perhaps 
not appealing so much to the imagination, but touching more 
closely the lives of us all—is to be found in the practical accom- 
plishments of the acroplane in commerce in this country to- 
day. Its value for sales organization or commercial travelling 
was effectively demonstrated only the other day when Mr. 
Hi. S. Tegner, Northern Manager of the Anglo-American Oil 
Company, used one of his company’s aeroplanes for a thousand- 
mile tour of his area. He completed that tour, keeping every 
appointment to the minute, in nine and a half hours’ travelling 
time, as compared with twenty-three hours by train, and 
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made in four days a round of calls which otherwise would have 
taken at least a week. 

The practical advantages of air travel for speed, reliability 
and punctuality were convincingly demonstrated to Mr. 
Tegner, who said that the only handicap was the lack of 
aerodromes, and to my knowledge it is only this lack which 
prevents many other companies from using aeroplanes to-day. 

Glasgow, for instance, is the only Scottish city with an 
authorized landing ground for civil machines ; and there the 
ground is several miles from the city. Some of the largest 
English cities are still hesitating, whilst the cost of suitable 
aerodrome sites is increasing day by day. 

The time will come when commerce will flow most freely 
through those centres which provide facilities for air-borne 
traffic, and the municipalities which have neglected to provide 
convenient aerodromes will be left as high and dry as those 
sleepy little country market towns which opposed the coming 
of the railway. 

The linking together of municipal aerodrome enterprises 
with the development of every form of commercial aviation is 
the main object of National Flying Services, Ltd. We believe 
that regular internal air services are the certain outcome of a 
widespread organization of well-placed aerodromes. But 
the aerodromes must come first. We must get people ac- 
quainted with the air before commercial aviation can exercise 
its full value to the community as the fastest method of 
business communication and transport.—I am, Sir, &c., 

I, A. E. Enywarps 
(Managing Director, National Flying 
Services, Ltd.). 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 


FRENCH NATIVE POLICY IN ALGERIA 

[To the Editor of the Svecrator.| 
Srr,—In thanking your ‘‘ Correspondent in Algiers ”’ for his 
generous mention of my book, France in Tunis and Algeria, 
may I refer to a remark which implies the only serious com- 
plaint of its contents as yet advanced in print? It runs: 
*... it is perhaps a little unfortunate that the author 
should not have told his readers that M. Viollette, the late 
Governor-General, left Algeria in consequence of serious 
disagreement between him and the Financial Delegations, 
precisely on the subject of his great and costly schemes of 
social service among the native population.”” As M. Viollette 
retired (November 12th, 1927) some cight months after the 
time of my visit, I had to check the accounts of his resignation 
given in the Press by the testimony of a competent observer 
on the spot. The information thus obtained was to the 
following effect. 

1. My supposition (based on Press accounts from Paris, not 
Algiers) that disapproval of M. Viollette’s efforts for the welfare of 
the Natives had brought about the change of Governor-General, 
was incorrect. 

2. No serious critic had condemned, or even characterized as 
** idealistic ’”? (my word), the policy in question. 

3. His successor, M. Pierre Bordes, was then (March, 1928) 
carrying out a similar policy, and his sympathy for the Natives 
and their aspirations was, if anything, even greater than that dis- 
played by M. Viollette. 

4. M. Viollette’s resignation was believed to be due largely to his 
desire to return to France, and his constituency, in view of the 
(then) forthcoming general election of 1928. 

This (4) was, accordingly, what I told my readers in the 
Note at pp. 246-7, to which your correspondent so courteously 
takes exception—I am, Sir, &e., W. Basin Worsroup. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Britisn Horers. 

From a wide experience I should say that there is hardly a 
word of truth in your correspondent’s (Mr. Charles W. Stokes) 
article in the Spectator of the 2ndinst. The much boosted Ameri- 
can hotels do not appeal to the British traveller as giving real 
comfort, but he keeps quiet not wishing to hurt the feelings 
of the super-sensitive American. Why those hotels, where no 
attention is to be had without constant tipping, should be 
held up as a standard to this country amazes me, and it is to 
be hoped that the phase will soon pass.—JouN GILLAN, 
1 Strathallan Terrace, Glasgow. 

Tne Devin was Sick. 

In the ‘‘ General Knowledge ” question in the Spectator of 
August 9th Rabelais’ ** Devil was sick” is, as so frequently 
happens, misquoted. It should, of course, be ‘* The Devil 2 
monk would be.” It may be of interest to recall that some 
time in the ‘eighties—I quite forget the occasion, perhaps some 


of your readers may remember—some M.P., using the tag in 
an attack on Mr. Gladstone, made the same slip as the prize. 
winner. Mr. Gladstone’s only reply to the attack was— 
** Monk, not Saint.” —WInton C. SEron, Craigieburn, Moffat, 
Dumfriesshire. 

Tue FururE or Missions IN INDIA. 

In this connexion attention should be drawn to an article 
in that leading and representative weekly The Indian Social] 
Reformer of March 29th, under heading ‘‘ How India Can Be A 
Dominion,” first, remarking that the editor is an upholder 
of the Satyagraha movement. ‘‘ We cannot ask that the 
King of the Indian Dominion should not profess the Christian 
faith, but we think India may and should ask that the Coro- 
nation Oath should contain a solemn undertaking on the part 
of the Sovereign to be Protector of the ancient religious faiths 
of this country. The present principle of religious neutrality 
must be replaced by a principle of active and appreciative 
protection. The most important consequence of the change 
will be that organized religious proselytism, having for its 
purpose the seduction of His Majesty’s subjects from their 
ancestral faiths, will be barred, as the King, being the Protector 
of all religions, cannot let one of them wage. war against 
another.”—I. J. Pirr, 8 Newnham Terrace, Cambridge. 


ScnoLarsuire Tour. 

We have received particulars of a valuable scholarship 
tour which is being arranged by the Joint Tuberculosis 
Council, thanks to the generosity of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada. Fifty scholarships of 500 dollars 
apiece towards the cost of a visit to Canada and the United 
States were made available. The selected medicos engaged 
in tuberculosis work sailed from Liverpool in the ‘ Duchess of 
Bedford’ on August 8th, and they were due to arrive in 
Winnipeg in time to attend the British Medical Association 
mecting there. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


* Srecrator,’ August 21st, 1830. 
Roya Gossir. 

His Majesty, on visiting the gardens at Hampton Court, was 
received by tho head gardener, who alighted from his carriage. 
“Mr. ——,” said the King, ‘‘I do not wish to see you in your 
carriage ; a plain buggy will do as well. You are head gardener at 
Windsor and other places; too much to do; you must resign 
Hampton gardens ; others should share; too many places for one 
gardener to hold.” ‘The situation is worth between four and five 
hundred a year. This pluralist of cabbages, &c., will lose a portion 
of his celery, and Royal benevolence will be extended. 

TENNYSON. 

This little volumo is the production, we have been told, of a Cam- 
bridge man, who gained the Chancellor’s medal last year for English 
verse. We have no great liking for prize poetry ; and it was with a 
sort of agreeable surprise, that, after being told of Mr. Tennyson’s 
academical achievements, we found, on glancing over the present 
work, that he had produced a volume of very pleasant verses—a 
volume in which a good deal has been effected, and in which there 
is no uncertain indication of much more to be done. It has faults 
also ; and we scruple the less in noticing them, because we somewhat 
confidently expect to meet the author again. 


The Wind and the Corn 


The wind across the standing corn, 

Upon an August day :— 

When you were green, that now are ripe, 
I kissed the Maid of May. 

She had hawthorn petal shells 

On her cap and gown ; 

But I came over Grasstop hill 

And blew the petals down! 


THE 





In thirty days, or thirty-one, 

About the first of June, 

When you were ankle-deep and dark 
Beneath a growing moon, 

I stole softly here and there, 

Softly far and near ; 

In river meadow or Grasstop hill 

I could not find my dear. 


When you are reaped, that now be ripe, 
You will not feel the rain ; 
But I shall wake with new-year Spring 
To find the Maid again. 
Cherry petal shells she'll wear 
In her morning gown, 
And I'll come over Grasstop hill 
And shake the petals down— 

Down, down, down again, 

And shake the petals down! 

FRANK KENDON. 
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Population 


Danger Spots in World Population. By Warren 8. Thompson. 
(Knopf. 12s. 6d.) 
The World’s Population Problems and a White Australia. 
By H. L. Wilkinson. (P. S. King. 183.) 
Foules d’Asie. By Etienne Dennery. (Armand Colin. 
BECAUSE it is impossible in the world of 19380 to separate the 
political from the economic aspect of population questions, 
the League of Nations has hitherto let well alone. Yet there 
are signs that the slumbers of the indifferent may soon be 
rudely awakened, and many of the questions raised at the 
World Population Conference last year will be pushed into the 
front rank of political problems. The facts are fairly well 
known, their implications cannot be too often explored, and 
by the side of the invaluable data supplied by the International 
Labour Office here are three books, of unequal value, none of 
which, however, can be disregarded. 

The danger spots of which Professor Thompson writes are 
those areas which reveal a greatly different population pressure 
as measured by the relation of people to resources ; e.g., the 
Western Pacific, the Indian Ocean, and Central Europe, par- 
ticularly Italy. We can all agree with him—and the point is 
taken up by the other two authors—that it is not the absolute 
pressure of population on resources that is dangerous, but the 
fact of this differential pressure becoming generally known. 
Australia and India are the obvious examples. Professor 
Thompson, from his academic observation post—he is Director 
of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Prob- 
lems, Miami University—has no patience with governmental 
policy or popular clamour in Australia to-day. He contends 
that, for all the precocious urban development, Australia 
could support with food from its own soil—in the temperate 
zone—forty-six times its present population ; that she should 
admit agricultural workers from Germany, Italy, and the 
Slav countries to make up for the shortage of British agricul- 
tural workers: as for tropical Australia, he proposes the 
importation of coloured labour on contract to develop the 
territory, under the direction of Australians. 

The author devotes many pages to the possibilities for 
settlement of an increasing number of Indians in the lands of 
Kenya Colony, “ extending inland perhaps a thousand miles,” 
and also Madagascar. Demographic pressure in Italy he would 
relieve by providing special facilities for Italian immigrants 
in Iraq, by prevailing upon Australia and South Africa to 
modify their immigration policies, and by the transference to 
Italy of the Mandate for Syria. 

Now in principle Professor ‘Thompson is quite right. Certainly 


15 frs.) 


“the question whether political control entitles the holder to 
prevent economic exploitation by people who have need of new 
resources will be asked with increasing frequency.” 

And again, given that the voluntary alienation of territory is 
contrary to all the practice of the modern governments, yet 
this dog-in-the-manger policy is “simply the expression of a 
false national pride.”” Yet somehow, with democracy in its 
present state of education—and this applies to Professor 
Thompson’s own country as much as anywhere—there seems 
in the near future little likelihood of the common-sense solution 
through international co-operation of 

“the nations possessing a surplus to canvass the needs of nations 


and Policy 


with a deficiency, and to make such adjustments of territory and 
resources as seem reasonable in light of all the facts.” 
That will come—with the increasing “ deflation of nineteenth- 
century Imperialism.” For the moment, we can only trust 
to a growing publicity of the economic needs of nations— 
through Geneva—and to the gradual winning through of the 
notion of birth-control, “one of the great discoveries of 
mankind.” 
Mr. Wilkinson, of Melbourne, has nothing of great value to 
say on the general question, but his thesis is plain. He says :— 
“‘ Overseas migration, is not the solution to the over-population 


of continents, The necessary readjustments will be a matter of 
bringing food to the people, and not of bringing people to the food.”’ 


And he cites the undoubted fact that the migration of 100,000 
Asiatics to Australasia 

“would have little effect in reducing over-population in Asia, but 
it would demoralize everything in Australia and New Zealand.” 


Of the White Australia policy he would have us believe that 
it is not so “ insular, one-sided, selfish, and unreasonable * as 
is customarily charged. On the basis of an average increase 
in population of 2 per cent. per annum for the past ten years, 
he argues that there is only a comparative limited area of 
agricultural land available for settlement ; that on account 
of credit and the need for security for the investment of 
-apital, Australia must perforce go slow, and that this policy 
protects the homes and lives of so many European women ! 
Some of his statements such as this are a trifle disingenuous, 
but he puts up quite a good case, and we like him when he 
condemns roundly the accepted label of his country’s policy — 
2 portent of that very “ Imperial-mindedness”’ which is 
Professor Thompson’s bugbear, as also the boastful advertising 
of the great ‘* potentialities of Australia—and the flaunting 
of its allegedly superior standards of living. 

M. Dennery’s book deserves notice, not least because it is 
such excellent reading, a compliment which can hardly be paid 
to the other two Its sub-titles, ‘* Sur-population 
japonaise,” ‘* Expansion chinoise,’ and ‘ Emigration indi- 
enne ” indicate the essence of his narrative. In each case he 
chooses the molt juste, for the Japanese do not make good 
emigrants—whatever be the development ci the country 
their problem is plainly one of over-population ; the Chinese 
are bound to expand, they provide the human element for a 
Manchuria developed by Japanese capital and plant, they 
swarm as traders in Indo-China, as workers in Malay. ‘The 
Indians, like the Japanese, are not naturally emigrants, they 
are so by force of circumstances, though not they, but the 
Indian politicians are conscious of this question of this question 
of population in regard to the national economie policy. M. 
Dennery is not bothering himsclf about problems, but we may 
take some comfort from his contention that in Asiatic coun- 
tries the birth-rate is bound to slow down as economic needs 
increase, and higher standards of living are demanded. The 
book is dedicated to M. Albert Kahn, founder of the 
Bourses autour du monde, which, as this book illustrates, 
represent one of the most valuable forces in present-day 
civilization. 


books. 


Crabbed Youth and Age 


Ten Poems More. By Robert Graves. (Hours Press. Paris. 30s.) 
Mystery and Tragedy. By Sturge Moore. (Toulmin. 7s. 6d.) 
Light in Six Moods. By George Rostrevor Hamilton. (Heine- 
mann. 3s. 6d.) 
Whims and Moods. 
versity Press. 5s.) 


By Thomas Thornely. (Cambridge Uni- 
Ir is difficult not to associate artists, or indeed all the mankind 
of one’s acquaintance, into groups. It is a lazy habit, but 
also it is a means of reducing a bewildering richness to some 
sort of order. In this way I have always classified Robert 
Bridges, Mr. Binyon, and Mr. Sturge Moore: three excellent 
craftsmen, each with his lode of poetic personality. In this 
last quality, Mr. Moore is even more individual than the 
others, for he is more difficult to circumscribe in a phrase. 
He paints on a large canvas, and his chiaroscuro is undefined 
but heroic, so that he is a sort of Brangwyn in verse. Through 


the indistinctness of his scene there looms a spiritual drama 
of great subtlety ; austere, penetrating. His is a tragic 
temperament, obsessed by the idea of the eternity that lurks 
behind every moment of time, making its significance so 
pregnant that it becomes burdened with pain. The stable 
thing is thus, for him, always a lie, and even the settling of 
love into the form of a beloved is thereby a betrayal:— 
‘*O, Eros, even thy features were a mask,” 


he makes his Psyche cry, 
‘‘For love is of the whole; no single part 
Such as lust covets, can content the heart. 
A fool wast thou, infatuate to possess 
Me in a bed, when the night, nothing less, 
Might barely hold the wealth my soul resumed— 
So in a smile a life’s hopes may be tombed. 


What is can but be monument, alas!” 
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This temperamental philosophy is the cause of his pictorial 
elusiveness, for he is loth to submit to definition, since even 
** knowledge is a dupe’s foolhardy guess.’ The actual texture 
of his verse is also determined by this outlook. His lines are 
rugged, full of lingual experiment, and often repellent in their 
conscious uncouthness; yet this artful roughness enables 
them to catch stubbornly at beauty :— 


“And gentleness from rudeness to recover.” 


If you would know the origin of much of Mr. Graves’ 
beautiful poetic technique, you will need to re-read your 
Skelton, for echoes of that ingenious old individualist, that 
English Luther, rock and rumble in this modern pcet’s rhythms. 
Even more delightful than this technical excellence, however, 
is the personal quality of directness in Mr. Graves’ poetry, 
a force which brings the spirit of national youth and the 
crystal age of a language into his work. Even in these new 
poems that directness gives the expression the hardness 
of detail which we find in the Primitive Italian painters. 
But something has happened ; Mr. Graves is bewitched, and 
the world comprising his lovely and vividly presented details, 
is, in his own words, “ turned outside-in.”. Many of these 
poems are, therefore, unintelligible to the reader, and those 
that are coherent give one the conviction that Mr. Graves is 
hypnotized and half-crippled by scme fantasy of will put 
upon him from scme agent outside himself. The whole man is 
in this work, but tortured and strangled. An invisible hand is 
clapped over his mouth. He is himself aware of this, for he 
addresses the eidolon thus :— 

“You, reading over my shoulder, peering beneath 
My writing arm—I suddenly feel your.breath 
Hot on my hand or on my nape, 

So interrupt my theme, scratching these few 


Words on the margin for you, namely you 
Too-human shape {fixed in that shape.”’ 


And then he goes on to exorcize the influence :— 


“For you in strutting, you in sycophancy 
Have played too long this other self of me, 
Doubling the part of judge and patron 
With that of creaking grindstone to my wit. 
Know me, have done: I am a clean spirit 
And you for ever flesh. Have done.” 

Four years ago I complained of an unhappy dualism in 
Mr. Hamilton’s universe. Since then his contradictions have 
become complements, and the bewildered mind has reassured 
itself with a faith that though sorrowful, is unified and sure. 
His work has benefited accordingly. Every poem in this 
book is made by deliberate design. The thought, boldly 
striking into the depths of metaphysical abstraction, is clear, 
and translated into convincing and beautiful imagery. I 
‘annot too heartily recommend the work of this now mature 
poet. His delicacy, his devotion and humility, his religious 
fire that burns as clear as that of George Herbert, will assure 
him a permanent place in the poetry of our century. That 
is a large claim, and one is chary of making it. But if I were 
challenged, I could quote many pieces which wouid force 
my sceptic to buy the book. Here is one example of this 
poet's ability to interfuse the worlds of sense and idea. He 
is watching a butterfly in a woodland glade, and says :— 

‘“She charms the wood to think, herself being wrought 
In the similitude of a dreaming thought.” 


Mr. Thornely is a belated Lake Poet, in whose work the 
occasionally deadly unhumorousness that tumbled much 
of Wordsworth’s glory into bathos is replaced by an archness 
that gives the reader an equal sense of discomfort. We all 
know the cloistered Don on holiday—the hippopotamusian 
lightness of touch. Here it is in Mr. Thornely’s apostrophe to 
the ‘flu, which runs “ Protean Horror! Multiguised Disease ! ”’ 
When he is inspired by the spirit of quietness, however, and 
invokes “the long levels and slow unsounding streams ” 
he becomes truly companionable, and makes us forget that 
the world of Wordsworth and Arnold is dissolving in a chaos 
of noise and commercial transport. 

RicwarD Cuurcn. 
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Human Lion-Hunting 


Glimpses of the Great. 
worth. 21s.) 

THE thirty-two celebrities interviewed by the author of that 

extraordinary and in some ways deplorable book, My First 

Two Thousand Years, include a number of individuals who 

are not, to our way of thinking, worthy of the distinguished 

company in which Mr. Viereck has placed them. 

M. Barbusse, for instance, is a powerful writer. So is 
Mr. Frank Harris. But to put these two cheek by jowl, so to 
speak, with Einstein, Freud, Shaw, Ford, Clemenceau, Foch, 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Briand, and Mussolini seems unsuit- 
able, even though the author claims no more than to present 
a few of the Lions he has tracked to their lairs. Nor are we 
impressed by Professor Voronoff, who begins his interview 
by saying, ‘ I have already produced the super-sheep. Some 
day I may be able to produce the super-man.” Indeed, Dr, 
Voronoff seems to us symbolical of much that is Satanic in 
our civilization, and little that is of any value. Except, 
however, for this lack of balance, there is much of interest 
and amusement in Mr. Viereck’s hunting. Mr. Shaw 
says of himself what every rightly-living individual must 
feel about rejuvenation: we have within curselves all the 
vitality that we require. Mankind is more in need of sedatives 
than excitants, but neither are required if we accept the 
laws of Nature. 

Here is a typical conversation with Mr. Shaw :— 


By George Sylvester Viereck. (Duck. 


“The most encouraging thing (he said) about American civiliza- 
tion is the universal desire for money. Unfortunately, as the 
accepted capitalistic method of acquiring it is to steal it, the United 
States is the poorest instead of the richest country in the world, 
except in paper dollars.” 

‘** Are you,” I questioned, “sure that your Sccialist calculations 
will not miscarry ?” 

‘It is possible,” Shaw replied, “ that the human animal may 
prove unable to solve the problems created by its aggregation. 
Man may be destroyed by the achievements of his own civilization.” 

‘* Then the Life Force can be defeated ? ” 

** Not in the least. The Life Force snaps its fingers at such a trifle 
as scrapping a little experiment like mankind. What is to prevent 
its evolving another species ? ”’ 

Mr. Viereck changes the subject hastily to vegetarianism, 
and Mr. Shaw tells him that he does not believe in ‘* the 
modern propaganda of salads and fruit,’’ for such food does 
not agree with him—‘ but don’t suppose that the world’s 
edible stock consists solely of corpses and greenstuff.”’ Then 
they speak of religion. ‘‘ This much I know,” says Mr. 
Shaw, “ looking at life after seventy : men without religion 
are moral cowards, and mostly physical cowards, too, when 
they are sober. It matters not what name we bestow on cur 
divinity—Life Force, World Spirit, Elan Vitali, Creative 
Kvolution—without religion life becomes a meaningless con- 
‘atenation of accidents. ... But you need not come to 
me for the religion of the spirit. Ask the Christian Platonists. 
Ask Dean Inge. Ask any Quaker who knows his job.” 

After the Shavian iridescence, Herr Freud seems drab and 
dreary, yet it is interesting to learn that the father of psycho- 
analysis has a mechanical jaw, which is a cause of constant 
annoyance to him. He is a sad man, not only owing to this 
handicap, but because he who has seen so deep into the 
hearts of others appears to have no illusions left about himself. 
Ife makes the best of life as follows : * I do not rebel against 
the universal order. After all, I have lived over: seventy 
years. I had enough to eat. I enjoyed many things—the 
comradeship of my wife, my children, the sunsets. I watched 
the plants grow in the springtime. Now and then the grasp 
of a friendly hand was mine. Once or twice I met a human 
being who almost understood me. What more can I ask ?”’ 

The ex-Emperor of Germany, on the contrary, can bear 
his fate without the aid of any such stoie resignation, nor 
—we might add—is he troubled by any qualms of conscience. 
**Few men have fallen from greater heights than I,” he 
tells Mr. Viereck, ‘* Yet I have no quarrel with heaven. 
Whether I remain in the narrow confines of a Dutch village, 
or whether the larger world calls me again anywhere, I shall 
obediently accept whatever the Lord has in store for me. 
. . . Life still holds many pleasures for me. I enjoy a good 
story. I enjoy my work in the garden. I enjoy observing 
the blunders of so-called statesmen. I enjoy a good meal. 
Above all, I am happy in the love of my wife. These things, 
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and the sense that I am doing my duty, make for content- 
ment.” On reading this, the reviewer felt an awe which 
rhaps Mr. Viereck did not intend. 

But perhaps the best of all these bright talks is that with 
Mr. Henry Ford. He explains to the author that he inherited 
his love of tidiness from his Dutch mother, that he dislikes 
charity (“* Give and take is the law of the universe. To 
accept anything without paying for it in some form is im- 
moral *’), that gold is ‘‘ the most useless thing in the world,” 
that he believes in reincarnation (and has believed in_ it 
since the age of twenty-six), that the books that have helped 
him most (after scientific books) are the Bible, Emerson, 
and the works of Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine, and-—this is quite 
new, as far as we know—that he is experimenting with a 
food which may revolutionize the daily diet of the people 
of America, namely, ‘* equal milk.” 

“The present method of producing milk is too laborious,” 
Mr. Ford observed, as casually as if he were discussing the 
details of a carburettor. “I believe we can make it by 
scientific process, eliminating the cow.” 

This is a stimulating book, reflecting the World Spirit in 
its restlessness, curiosity, audacity, and suffused with an 
clixir more viable than any to be found in the laboratories of 
a Voronoff or Steinach. 


The Progress of Physics 


The Mechanism of Nature. By E. N. da C. Andrade. (Bell. 6s.). 
Tne progress made by physics during the last forty years is 
without precedent in the history of science. Not only has 
empirical knowledge of the physical world been greatly 
extended but the accompanying development of physical 
theory has swept away many conceptions which formed the 
basis of the scientific dogmatism of the last century, and which 
had been hardening in the minds of physicists since the time 
of Newton. 

Until the end of the last century physics claimed to hold the 
key to all knowledge, but now, in spite of its striking achieve- 
ments, it is beginning to renounce that claim. Under such 
circumstances it is not surprising that, apart from natural 
interest in particular scientific discoveries, many people should 
be wanting to gain a general knowledge of the progress of 
physics in order to understand how this is coming about. 

Actually thereare a large number of books on popular science 
available, but without advice it is very difficult for one 
approaching science for the first time to tell which are good 
and which bad. There are many written by authors whose 
knowledge of contemporary science is second-hand and lacking 
in authority ; many by authors who have not outgrown such 
conceptions of matter and ether as were current in the last 
century ; many again by authors who seek to borrow from the 
prestige of science some support for the particular spiritual 
or metaphysical hobby horse they wish to ride. From them 
all only very few can be recommended without considerable 
reservation. 

Of those recently published which give a general survey of 
contemporary physics Professor Andrade’s The Mechanism of 
Nature is by far the best. As the author of the most compre- 
hensive book on the structure of the atom yet published in 
English, Professor Andrade has the highest authority to write 
on contemporary physics. This particular book he tells us 
(perhaps a little pompously) was written for those of his 
friends who ** asked over the coffee—or suchlike endpiece of 
a spare repast—to make plain, in round terms, this or that 
achievement of our modern physics.” Actually the book is so 
happily written that many much younger people than those 
whom this remark would lead us to suppose Professor Andrade 
had in mind, would be delighted to have it fall into their hands. 
It contains a succinct, vivid, and excellently written account 
of the more important aspects of contemporary physics, the 
narrative of which is made all the more illuminating by 
numerous striking metaphors and amusing allusions. The 
arrangement of the topics dealt with is excellent and does 
much to break down the barriers between the separate depart- 
ments of heat, light, sound, magnetism, and electricity, which 
have grown up during their separate historical development. 
The way, for example in which the underlying similarity 
between all kinds of wave motion is emphasised is admirable. 


From the point of view of some of Professor Andrade’s 
older readers and especially those who wonder what place 
science is claiming in the larger world of knowledge it is, 
perhaps, a pity that he sweeps aside all philosophical issues by 
saying that men of science, as such, do not feel themselves 
‘alled upon to argue about them. Though he gives an intro- 
ductory chapter on ‘* What is Physics,” and though he points 
out that the sole purpose of science is to bring as wide a range 
of observed phenomena as possible under the scope of one 
general principle, he carefully avoids all reference to the 
difficulties which arise over such concepts as that of potential 
energy, nor does he explain why he conceives of a proton, but 
not an electron, as matter. 

It is a pity too that the publishers were not able to arrange 
for the inclusion of at least a few illustrations. Many of the 
important conceptions of science are essentially spatial and 
illustrations are enormously helpful in explaining them. 
Moreover such illustrations as those of alpha ray tracks 
photographed by the method of C. T. R. Wilson provide a 
wonderful insight into atomic processes. 

Such criticisms are however of minor importance and the 
book can be heartily recommended to anyone who is seeking 
a stimulating introduction to contemporary physics. 


A Distributive Millionaire 


George Eastman. By Carl W. Ackerman. 
by Edwin R. A. Seligman, LL.D., Ph.D. 


With an Introduction 
(Constable. 24s.) 


Tur life story of great American captains of industry ought to 
be a fascinating one. We cannot deny that these men have 
moulded the modern world as much as any other single class 
of humanity. ‘They have led lives of restless action and often 
of adventure. They have left their mark deeply upon the 
world. Mr. George Eastman, a typical example of this kind 
of man, is responsible not only for the Eastman “ Kodak,” 
but for the manufacture of the actual films of that cinema 
industry which has played so vast a part in transforming the 
world. On the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday the 
New York Times remarked : 

‘The films that his factories produce each year would, it is 

estimated, reach ten times around the globe, and there is not a 
corner of the earth which has not been exposed to them, or to 
which they have not carried fleeting or treasured images.” 
There is, perhaps, an unconscious humour in the way that the 
New York Times leader writer has expressed himself. The 
globe has indeed been exposed to Mr. Eastman’s films, and too 
often, owing to the photographs which were imprinted on them, 
the ** exposure ~ was one comparable to that which we undergo 
when we approach a patient suffering from a deadly and 
contagious disease. 

Somehow or other, however, the lives of these men do not 
make inspiring reading. Indeed, the present volume is of a 
steady dreariness. The writing is, it is true, by no means 
distinguished, but Professor Seligman, the eminent economist 
of Columbia, contributes a most interesting and edifying 
introduction in which he points out to us how interesting the 
book ought to be. It is all quite true. As he says, these 
great millionaires pass through three stages of development, 
“an acquisitive, a possessive, and a distributive stage.” To 
begin with, they desire to get on, to acquire the maximum 
amount of money. Then they wish to have beautiful and 
costly objects and luxuries around them. Finally, they be- 
come distributive. They wish to distribute their vast fortunes 
in such ways as to give them power, prestige, and a feeling 
of benevolence. Professor Seligman ends on a note of 
lyricism. 

‘“His (Mr. Eastman’s} wonderful home, his weekly musicals, 

his color photography—all these, which more or less unconsciously 
represent the deepest of his strivings, are the expression of a funda- 
mental aesthetic sense. To him, as to few mortals, has been 
vouchsafed the gift of combining art and industry, beauty and 
efficiency, the artistic and the practical.” 
Those of us who have no first-hand knowledge of the Eastman 
combination of “ art and industry, beauty and efficiency, the 
artistic and the practical,” must take this on trust. No doubt, 
Mr. Eastman, fortunate mortal, can do all these things. And 
yet and yet, his wonderful home, his weekly musicals, his 
colour photography--somehow, after reading his biography 
we do not envy him. 
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Pro Bono Ecclesiae 


A History of the Modern Church. By J. W. C. Wand, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

An Exegetical and Critical Commentary on the Book of Amos. 
By Richard S. Cripps, M.A., B.D. With a Foreword by 
Canon R. H. Kennett, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 


Cambridge. (S.P.C.K. 15s.) 
Hosea, Joel, Amos. By the Rev. C. V. Pilcher, D.D. (R.T.S. 
3s. 6d.) 


The Epic of the Old Testament. 
(Oxford University Press. 6s.) 


By Arthur H. Wood, M.A. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
The Gospel According to Saint Mark. By the Very Rev. 


M. J. Lagrange, O. P. 


5s.) 


(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 


Mr. WAND’s is a thoroughly practised mind and hand, and his 
History of the Modern Church, a companion volume to Miss 
Deanesly’s History of the Medieval Church, is as compact and 
lucid an account of an immense and complicated area of 
events as could be devised. Emphasis is naturally laid on 
English developments, but the progress of the Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation in Europe, the vicissitudes of the 
Eastern and Roman Churches, the influence of Renaissance 
exploration and discoveries in various climes, the develop- 
ment of Foreign Missions in consequence, educational, social, 
and reform movements, and finally the recent efforts towards 
Reunion amongst the Churches, all get their share, and a most 
illuminating share, of attention. The student of the modern, 
as distinct from the mediaeval period of the Christian Faith, 
must, as Mr. Wand says, be prepared ‘to trace the rise of 
many attitudes towards life, many conceptions of the faith, 
and many ecclesiastical systems.” Under Mr. Wand’s guidance 
the process is never dull, even though he is careful—a real 
boon—to indicate his dates, and to explain carefully nearly 
all historical terms and catchwords. He does even more. 
Many a side-light, a quotation or passing allusion, is given, 
and makes the whole account eminently readable. Perhaps 
we should say that the lights and shadows are put in with too 
gentle a hand. If justice is done to the remarkable organizing 
and business gifts of Laud, and his enforcement of ** moral 
and liturgical decency ” on rich and poor alike, Cranmer is 
once more merely presented as the ‘“ gentle scholar and 
Christian gentleman,” and the darker side of his earlier 
Erastian subserviency to that enigma of self-righteousness 
and crime, Henry VIII, left out. In the glare of his Irish 
terrorism, it is impossible to assert that Cromwell ** permitted 
no outrages on the part of his troops,” and, to come to a later 
pericd, we cannot imagine what is meant by the statement 
that “ the Tories invented the story of the Rye House Plot.” 
The original name of Arminius might have been told, and the 
true significance of ‘“* William the Silent * been noted, for it 
happens to throw a gleam of light on his policy at one crisis. 

But the “ Select Book List ” is the really weak feature of 
a volume that contains much solid work. It shows, indeed, a 
distinct “ list’; not a single work dealing with mysticism, 
an immense force from the seventeenth century onwards, is 
mentioned ; the term, in fact, is avoided in the book itself ; 
no publishers’ names are given; one or two books are out of 
date; the well-known History of the English Church, in 
nine volumes, is put under the editorship of the late Dean 
Stephens, and no mention is made of his collaborator, the 
Rev. Wm. Hunt, and, under the bare title, ‘“* H. O. Wakeman : 
The Ascendancy of France, 1923,” we surely recognize our old 
friend, ** Period V,” in Periods of European History, published 
in 1894. To select a single name, “ John Wesley,” in the 
section, ‘* England,” and to omit Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Law’s Serious Call, Hodgkin's George Fox, and a work such as 
Gairdner’s Lollardy and the Reformation, strikes the eye as 
much as the stress laid on ** Anglo-Catholicism.” The Book 
List, in fact, is rather a pity ; for the book it is meant to 
illustrate is so good. 

A little group of books useful to students of the Old and 
New Testaments requires notice. Mr. Cripps’ Evegetical and 
Critical Commentary on the Book of Amos, which comes to us 
with the imprimatur of Professor Kennett, gives us a valuable 
analysis of the life, times, message and methods of Amos, 
who is presented to us not merely as the first of the so-called 
**Minor Prophets *’—whose dates are anyhow hopelessly 
mixed for the ordinary reader—but as the foremost of all 
* prophets.” Iie appeared in the “ Indian summer” of 





nee 


Israelitish prosperity, when, owing to the pressure of Assyria 
on Syria, the Syrian menace to the Northern Kingdom was 
suddenly lifted, and Jeroboam II was able to carry the limits 
of his rule once more to those of the Davidic Empire. In the 
train of success came the luxury and vice outlined and seath. 
ingly rebuked by Amos. The prophet himself was of a different 
type from that of the earlier seers, Elijah and Elisha, who 
mixed up politics and indeed conspiracy in their mission, and 
were hardly ever loyal to the reigning dynasty. Moreover, 
he was no “ dervish,” nor scatterer of stray sayings, as were 
Elijah, Elisha and “‘ the Sons of the Prophets.” He was a 
preacher of sustained and vigorous moral power, the fore- 
runner of such as John the Baptist, and his outlook on events 
was keen enough to prophesy that the decline of Assyria, 
which gave breathing-space to both Syria and Israel, would 
be a very temporary matter. His predictions of coming storm 
were, of course, fulfilled by the victorious career of Tiglath- 
Pileser, and the ruin of Israel under the onslaught of Assyria, 
the cruellest of all Asiatic foes, followed. There is a dis- 
criminating section on the ‘* visions ” of Amos, and on mys- 
ticism in general (the experiences of Amos are compared to 
those of the Sadhu), but, in view of the work of Plotinus, 
Augustine, Tauler, Catherine of Siena, George Fox, or the 
Moravians, we should not agree that the mystic’s experience 
is self-centred. Eckhart ranked Martha above Mary. Dr. 
Pilcher’s Hosea, Joel, Amos (they are not dated in this way) 
is a book of more elementary character, but gives a wider 
prospect, historically, and has a more devotional purpose. 

Mr. Arthur Wood’s Epic of the Old Testament deserves quite 
special praise. He gives us great literary passages from the 
historical and prophetic books, using various versions, and 
he is at pains to place them in their true perspective—his- 
torically and morally. He puts events in connexion with 
other current “secular” happenings, and pleads for the 
open mind as regards inspiration. Let people read, under 
whatever sanctions, “ for the only gross irreverence towards 
the Old Testament is to ignore it.”” But as the Authorized 
Version presents the Old Testament, the only analogy is 
Green's History, a play of Shakespeare, some old ballads, some 
modern lyrics, a few Factory Acts, some laws on naturaliza- 
tion and public health, and some of Pusey’s sermons, mixed 
together, and divided into exactly similar verses. Now 
this is not flippancy, but sad truth ; and we thank Mr. Wood 
for a courageous and skilful attempt to “‘ sort out” a great 
deal of the Bible, and, we hope, to attract an intelligent study 
of it. 

When we come to the New Testament we are met by the 
first volume of a valuable series, the Westminster Com- 
mentaries. The Epistle to the Ephesians is furnished with 
Introduction and Notes by Dr. Lock, who is associated with 
Dr. Simpson, Oriel Professor of Holy Scripture at Oxford, in 
editing the series. He describes its aim as “‘ less elementary 
than the Cambridge Bible for Schools, less critical than the 
International Critical Commentary, less didactic than the 
Expositor’s Bible.’ The present volume scarcely reaches 
its seventicth page, but it admirably fulfils the purposes 
indicated. We may conclude our notice of useful volumes 
on the Scriptures by commending a brief commentary on St. 
Mark’s Gospel, translated from the French of the Very Rev. 
M. J. Lagrange, O.P. It is not criticism that we expect here ; 
but we do meet with some unexpected notes of illumination, 
and the commentary may be useful to those who are in need 
of notes at once simple, safe, and, it may be added, shrewd. 


ad 


A Fatal Campaign 


Towards Disaster : The Greek Army in Asia Minor in 1921. 
By H.R.H. Prince Andrew of Greece. Translated from the 
Greek by H.R.H. Princess Andrew (Princess Alice of Batten- 
berg). (Murray. 15s.) 

Tue full story of the Greco-Turkish War in Asia Minor, from 

1920 to 1922, has not yet been told, for it would discredit too 

many Western Governments. But the reasons why the 

Greeks failed in the end are made clear in Prince Andrew’s 

workmanlike account of his own share in the campaign, which 

has been put into good English by the Princess. The Greek 

Army marched well and fought well, but it was very ill- 

equipped and it lacked a resolute command. Worse still, the 

Army, like the nation, was rent by bitter political feuds, and 
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its every move had to be made with.an eye to the effect on the 
Athenian Press and platform rather than to the damage 
which it might do to the Turks. King Constantine had been 
restored in 1920, and the Monarchists were fearful of displaying 
less zeal for the war than their Republican opponents. There 
was ill-will in the Army between the Republican officers and 
the Royalists who had been dismissed by M. Venizelos but 
recalled to their posts by the King. Prince Andrew, who was 
given first a division and then a corps, had bitter experience of 
this political animosity in the critical summer months of 1921 
on the Sakharia. The Greek General Staff as he saw it was 
none too competent and showed littie judgment, but it might 
have done better if it could have forgotten party quarrels and 
concentrated on regaining Western Asia for Hellenism and 
civilization. 

The book describes intelligently, with a few maps, the 
Greek advance first to Eski-Shehr and then through the 
desert to the Sakharia river, and on towards Angora. The 
Turks retired in good order until, east of the river, they had 
reached a strongly fortified position. There the Greeks 
attacked them at the end of August, 1921, and suffered rela- 
tively enormous losses without doing much harm to their 
enemy. Prince Andrew says that his corps on the right was 
reduced to 8,060 or 9,000 men, with little ammunition and 
less food. To repel a Turkish attack on the left flank he had 
proposed to move his corps there but was forbidden ; the 
next day the order was countermanded when it was too late. 
Then the Commander-in-Chief decided to break off the action 
and retreat across the Sakharia back to Eski-Shehr. 

Unfortunately, the Greek temperament was not able to 
bear the strain of a retreat, however wise, and the political 
turmoil in the ranks increased. Prince Andrew resigned his 
command and was transferred to Epirus. But a year later, 
when the campaign had ended in disaster and the Republican 
politicians were seeking for scapegoats, the Prince was tried 
before a court-martial for alleged disobedience to orders in 
the battle of the Sakharia. The Princess says in her preface 
that her husband was only saved from being shot by the inter- 
vention of our King and our Foreign Office, who had the 
Prince and his family brought away in a British warship. 
Prince Andrew’s book does credit to the Greek soldier, even if 
it criticizes his leaders, and shows that in 1921 the Greek 
Army was patient and enduring in a most arduous campaign. 


e 7 
Fiction 

THE BRIEF HOUR. By H. du Coudray. (Philip 
Allan. 7s. 6d.)—It is not really part of a reviewer's business 
to beg the reader’s patience on behalf of an author, but 
Miss du Coudray’s novel is so involved and, at the same time, 
so good as to justify a plea and a warning. She follows the 
example of those moderns who crowd the emotions of a lifetime 
into the tale of a day, and demands a great deal of concen- 
tration from her public. All the same, the effort of reading 
her book brings its own reward, for she views life from 
unexpected angles. We are introduced to her hero on the 
morning when he is to give his farewell lecture in a French 
university from which he has just been dismissed. The 
book ends with the end of his lecture, and describes his 
thoughts from the moment of waking until the time when 
he gathers his papers together and steps out into the street. 
Miss du Coudray’s novel moves as swiftly as the thoughts of 
her hero: she allows us to know through the medium of his 
mind a great number of rather extraordinary people— 
professors, actresses and intellectuals. The book is a curious 
mixture of economy and diffusiveness : interest is perpetually 
being switched from one subject to ancther, and the frequent 
use of parenthesis is rather irritating. Yet, in a way, its 
failure to conform to the novel-formula is a triumph, since 
it owes so much more to life than to art. The Brief Hour 
may be recommended to those who have more than an hour 
to spend on reading it. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SINCERITY. By John Erskine. 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.)—The beginning of Mr. Erskine’s latest 
novel is both interesting and original. Isabel and Winthrop 
have been married for some years and are quite comfortably 
settled. In a moment of vague discontent Isabel writes an 
article on ‘** Sincerity,” in which she complains of the cramped 
lives led by supposedly contented couples. ‘This article is 
published pseudonymously, and is read by Winthrop, who 

rofesses to scorn it. Presently Isabel receives a great many 
etters written by readers of the essay, and among them one 
from her husband, who asks her to meet him at a restaurant. 
Isabel confides in her friend Mary, who at last consents to pose 


as the author of the essay, and meets Winthrop so that she 
may discover his feelings for Isabel. The result of this mecting 
is that Isabel’s affection for her friend and love for her husband 
are temporarily wrecked, and the rest of the book describes the 
various attempts of these people to be sincere. Although the 
story is readable and interesting throughout, it does not really 
fulfil the promise of its beginning, and at the end the reader 
is left with the feeling that his curiosity has been kindled for no 
particular purpose. All the same, Mr. Erskine has some wise 
things to say about a great many human problems, and the 
provocative book which results from his exploration of 
delicate emotions has undoubted value. 


THE BLACKTHORN WINTER. By Philippa Powys. 
(Constable. 6s.)—Miss Powys has selected some romantic 
material for a first novel, in which she tells the story of Nancy, 
a country girl, who, unable to resist the charm of a gipsy, 
deserts her blacksmith lover and takes to the life of the road. 
There is nothing particularly striking either about the plot, 
which is as natural as life, or about the characters. Nancy is 
the everlasting dairymaid of fiction, fair-haired and graceful. 
Walter, the blacksmith, might have stepped straight out from 
the shadow of the spreading chestnut tree ; and the gipsy is 
as swarthy, attractive and blackguardly as all his counter- 
parts in fiction. The charm of the book lies in its atmosphere 
—a heavy, slow, earthy atmosphere—and in the power of the 
author to conjure up country sounds and scents and scenes to 
such an extent that we almost cease to be readers and become 
participants in the story. We, too, wander down thickly 
hedged lanes, are terrified by thunderstorms, and share in 
Nancy’s horror at the sight of a dead foal. The life of the 
road and the habits of the gipsies are also most admirably 
described, and though we can guess from the very beginning 
that Nancy’s adventure will lead her from misery to misery, 
our interest is not spoiled by anticipation. To divulge the 
cnd of the book, whose cleverness lies in its truth, would be 
unfair to the author: it is enough to say that it is so natural 
as to be really startling. 


OUT OF STEP. By Derek Walker Smith. (Gollanez. 
7s. 6d.)—This is a first novel of considerable power and 
promise treating of school life as seen by a modern but 
exceptionally sensitive boy. The hero takes himself with a 
delicious: pomposity ; he is continually standing on his rights 
and dignity and is continually being beaten for his pains ; 
he writes poems (one of which is given) and makes elaborate 
witticisms when speaking in the school debating society (also, 
alas, set down), and although he begins by hating football 
and cricket and soldiering in the Corps, as he grows older 
he accepts these things ; and the flame of his early Socialism 
tones down to a Liberal glow. It all sounds authentic, and as 
if taken from a journal kept day by day, but the school 
in which the action passes is not in some respects typical 
of our older public schools: house-masters, for instance, 
do not cane their boys for small infractions of discipline, 
leaving that to the senior boys; nor do small boys threaten 
prefects with an appeal to their house-master. Such things 
may happen occasionally, but they must be rare in a weli- 
managed house. It is, of course, open to the author to reply 
that he is not dealing in generalities, yet one of the best and 
most sympathetically-drawn characters is that of the Rev. 
Robert Caperon, the house-master who tolerates the bickering 
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and blather of our hero and his friends. No parent can read 
this designedly self-revealing book without being struck 
by the fact that in spite of the outward revolt of modern 
youth, the old loyalties and decencies remain with our boys. 
The hero came to “ Ormond” as a namby-pamby little prig : 
he leaves it still sententious,° but at any rate capable of 
adjusting himself to life. The language is frank in the new 
manner, 

THE WELL MEANING YOUNG MAN. By Luise end 
Magdalen King-Hall. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.)—Wholly 
inoffensive, with a gay good humour rare in books of the 
kind, this diverting account of the surprising adventures of 
a modern young innocent abroad is exactly the right fare 
for two idle hours during convalescence, a train journey, or a 
quiet evening after a day's grilling work. Daniel, the 
twenty-year-old hero, is an optimistic Irishman with almost 
no vocabulary, little enough sense and no knowledge of the 
world. He is the despair of his parents, the shame of his 
‘good’ brothers, in the Services, and for them has one 
virtue only, that he both hunts and rides brilliantly. As 
a last resort, they get him a post in Sicily. On his most 
original way there, he finds himself in the oddest places, like 
the opera house in Cologne where he is horribly bored. The 
book is intended to amuse. It doés so very shrewdly, and 
before we leave the simple David safely in Palermo, we cannot 
but grow fond of this strong silent ass with his nice ways. 

THE SUBTLE TRAIL. By Joseph Gollomb. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—The newness of this detective novel consists in the 
discovery of a new motive for crime, a new method of com- 
mitting crime, and a new method and motive for detecting it. 
The murderer and the detective in the story are both students 
of morbid psychology, but while the former uses his knowledge 
to drive his victims to suicide, and thus satisfy his own 
morbid desires, the latter is actuated by pure curiosity. He 
is able, in the end, to turn the murderer’s weapon against 
himself and—a more considerable achievement—to escape 
without marrying the heroine. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. P. H. Sitters, 
9 Dobracina ulica, Belgrade, for the following :— 


Questions on Fruit in Literature 

1. Who “ saw a cherry weep,”’ and stated the reason ? 

2. What “blooming young person” regaled herself ‘on 
dewberries ” ? 

3. Who sang about the enjoyment of “ rich dates yellowed over 
with gold dust divine ” ? 

4. Who gathered strawberries in ‘‘a large bonnet” with a 
“little basket ” hanging on her arm ? 

5. What little boy, having no money for tea, went to Covent 
Garden and “stared at the pine-apples ” ? 

6. In what garden did gooseberries grow as “ large as plums ”’ ? 

7. What carpenter bore the name of an autumn fruit ? 

8. What girl, at sight of her lover, ‘started so violently that 
she dropped ”’ a basin of red currants ? 

9. What poct wrote about olives that were “ not blind ”’ to the 
presence of their Master ? 

0. Who had a ‘‘ sweet purse-mouth ” for dangling grapes ? 

1. Who described himself as “a gatherer of sycomore fruit ” ? 

2. Who “got a cabbage-leaf full of raspberries from the 
gardener,” and ate them ‘to prevent their squashing ’”’ ? 

13. Who never liked to cut an orange because “the juice all ran 
out nobody knew where ”’ ? 


Answers will be found on page 263. 
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Some Books of the Week 


Wer admit to being surprised that Ancient Rites and 
Ceremonies, by Grace Keith Murray (Alston Rivers, 10s. 6d.) 
should have reached a second edition. What Mrs. Murray’s 
public is it is difficult to judge, but it cannot bea critical public, 
She surveys a number of ancient or primitive cultures in 
separate chapters of a few pages each, and even if everything 
which she writes were accurate, the book would stili have 
little or no value. No culture is described at all completely 
but a few bizarre or unusual elements have been selected, 
torn from their context and presented to credulous readerg 
as a picture of a curious people. But worse still, in no single 
chapter that we have tested is Mrs. Murray to be relied upon 
for the accuracy of her facts. The errors are too numerous to 
detail here, and we can only suppose that she has been misled 
by untrustworthy authorities. She has certainly neglected 
the most recent material which was open to her in her account 
of the Hottentots, for example. As for her chapter headed, 
* Ancient Nations of Central America,’’ no one reading it 
would realize that there was any difference between Maya and 
Aztec religion, that the Aztec and Maya calendars were not 
the same, what the Aztec owed to the Maya, and what was the 
place of the Toltecs. Montezuma did not surrender to the 
Spaniards in the belief that they were descendants of the 
Toltecs. It was believed that the Spaniards were reincarna- 
tions of the god, Quetzalcoatl, and the Spaniards were assisted 
by Toltecs revolting from their masters. 
* * * * 

We suppose that Lionville as a caption to the frontispiece 
is what one might expect of a book entitled The Roaring 
Veldt, by Gretchen Cron (Putnam's, 21s.). It is really 
incredible that there should be people prepared to pay a 
guinea to read the cheap and vulgar prattle of hunting 
visitors to East Africa. There is always the same blood-lust, 
the same self-advertisement, the same colossal ignorance, 
the same exaggeration, the same dangers, thrills and heroisms, 
the same photographs, the same jocularity, and the infinitely 
same tediousness. One thing at least Mrs. Cron spares us: 
she does not torture us with mangled phrases of native 
languages. For this we are thankful, but to say, as the 
publisher does, that the soul of Africa is here portrayed with 
a sensitiveness to minute details is to talk sheer rubbish. 
As well might one sound the heart with a megaphone. Such 
books as this afford the strongest argument for game 


protection in Africa. 
* * * 


The July issue of the International Labour Review contains 
two articles of importance. M. Ulrico Aillaud explains the 
Act on the National Council of Corporations in Italy, a most 
necessary task in view of the constant vicissitudes of the 
** Corporative State.” There does not seem to be very much 
difference between the theory of this Reform and an up-to-date 
theory of efficient Socialism, although the author, of course, 
blithely dismisses even the mere suggestion of Fascism as 
being any ‘form of State Socialism.’ The article is well 
worth reading. Another deals with the provision of work for 
the unemployed in the U.S.S.R., and should be read in con- 
junction with a similar article on Unemployment in Italy in 
the May issue of the Review. 

* * * * 

The Empire Parliamentary Association has, as we know, 
manifold activities, but it has not hitherto performed any such 
valuable service as has now been furnished by the local 
Branches in the Union of South Africa together with Adminis- 
trations of other British territories in that continent. The 
Annual Report upon the Affairs of the Various Countries, 
Territories and Dependencies, under His Britannic Majesty's 
Crown, on the Continent of Africa, styled African Affairs 
Report, 1929, Vol. 1 (a limited number of copies obtainabie 
from Harrison and Sons, Ltd., 44-7 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2), 
is a perfect mine of information, well set out under a convenient 
form of classification. It should be in the hands of every 
newspaper, review, or business firm which may have occasion 
at any time to deal with African affairs. We hope to write of 
it at length at some later date. We are glad to learn also at 
this time of the British Africa Industrial Development Expedi- 
tion, led by Mr. Geoffrey Malins, further particulars of which 

an be obtained from the Commercial Manager, British 
Africa Industrial Development Expedition, 80-2 Wardour 
Street, W.1. 

vs * * * 

Mr. Hugh Copley’s The Letters of Two Fishermen (Warne, 
6s.) rings the changes on the catching of coarse fish in the 
English Midlands and strange fish in Nigeria with angling for 
heavyweights off the Lagos coast. The Trent and the Benuc 
make a curious team, but the book is readable chatty stuff, 
and contains at the end of it some practical directions for 
angling outfit in West African waters, salt and fresh, The 
author naively notes that in Nigerian rivers waders are not 
required, and one can quite understand that they are not the 

(Continued on page 263.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


SPECIAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 
Issue of. Additional Capital 








Acquisition of Shares of Williams Deacon’s Bank 





A spectaL General Court of Proprietors was held at Edinburgh on 
Wednesday, 20th inst., His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., 
the Governor of the Bank, presiding. The Secretary having read 
the advertisement calling the meeting, His Grace said :— 

You have been called together to-day for the purpose of con- 
sidering and, if approved, passing a resolution for the increase of the 
capital stock of the bank.. The immediate purpose of this measure 
is to enable the bank, under an offer which has already been made, to 
acquire the shares of Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., in exchange for 
an issue of Royal Bank stock. These proposals have already 
attracted a good deal of public notice. They have been widely 
discussed in the Scottish press, where they have been received with 
approval, whilst in the columns of the great London and other 
newspapers and financial journals they have occupied considerable 
space, and have been aceorded a favourable reception. 

Reasons For THE Step. 

You will expect me to give on behalf of the board some account of 
the reasons which have led them to take this important step. In 
the first place, let me say that this is no new idea on the part of the 
directors and management of the bank. The bank has now had a 
Jong history of over two hundred years. It has, for a Scottish bank, 
a large capital, and its reserves have gradually grown to very 
substantial figures. As essentially a Scottish institution, Scotland 
must, of course, always take first place in its operations, and it is 
satisfactory to record that our business in Scotland has increased 
from year to year. The bank has maintained its individual character 
as an independent Scottish bank, and it has prospered on that policy. 

Over fifty years ago it opened a branch in the City of London, 
where it has nowa large and important business. In 1924 it took 
over the old and valuable banking business of Drummonds at 
Charing Cross, and this has been fully justified by the results. Two 
years ago it opened a branch in New Bond Street, London, where it 
is gradually gathering a satisfactory connexion. 

The bank has also a valuable foreign business. 

It is often’said that in these days no business concern can afford 
to stand still, and that if it is not to go back there must be growth 
and development, coupled with adaptation to the conditions of the 
time. We have no desire to press this doctrine unduly, but we think 
it will not be difficult to justify the step now proposed as in the 
direction of progress. Scotland, as a field for banking, may be said 
to be well occupied, although, where circumstances seem to warrant 
it, or where for the convenience of our customers it is desirable to 
link up a town or district with other branches, we do not hesitate to 
open new offices from time to time. For some years, however, we 
have felt that we must look to the South for any considerable 
further measure of expansion. We have repeatedly considered the 
question of opening branches in such important centres as Liverpool 
and Manchester, and we have no doubt that with our Scottish name 
and tradition we could develop businesses there in course of time. 
But this would necessarily be a somewhat slow and expensive 
method. Jn all these circumstances our minds have for some time 
turned towards the possibility of acquiring an interest in an English 
bank of suitable size with an existing branch organization and an 
established goodwill. When, therefore, the opportunity presented 
itself of our entering into an arrangement with such a large and 
important concern as Williams Deacon’s bank, an institution dating 
back to the eighteenth century with a long and honourable history, we 
felt it incumbent upon us to give the matter the fullest consideration, 
Wittiams DEAcoN’s TO PRESERVE ITs LocAL AND INDIVIDUAL 

CHARACTER. 

The question of the method of attaining the object in view was 
one of the first importance. In Lancashire and Yorkshire, if one 
might so put it, the feeling of local patriotism burns quite as 
fervently as in Scotland. From the outset, therefore, it was 
common ground that under any arrangement Williams Deacon’s 
Bank should continue as a separate entity and preserve its local 
and individual character. In the course of our negotiations it was 
found that these objects could be secured by a union of interests 
in which the Royal Bank should become the holder of the Shares 
of Williams Deacon’s Bank, and the Shareholders should take in 
exchange for their Shares Stock of this Bank. It is part of the 
proposed arrangement that as soon as circumstances permit there 
will be an interchange of Directors, and as their Board is larger 
than ours, three representatives of the Royal Bank will join their 
Board, whilst two members of their Board will become Directors 
of the Royal Bank. This, it is hoped, will be to the advantage 
of both institutions. The members of their Board, which meets 
in Manchester, are in personal contact with Lancashire and tho 
North-West Midlands and their needs, and possess first-hand 
knowledge of local conditions. 

A Crearina Bank: No Overtarrinc: Larce Derosirs. 

Williams Deacon’s Bank had a further attraction for us because 
of its membership of the London Clearing House. In this way 
it takes its place among the great London Banks, and we in turn 
through our associate will enjoy in some measure the privileges 
and prestige pertaining to the status of a Clearing Bank. 

One of the features of the alliance is that there is no overlapping, 
as Williams Deacon’s Bank operate in quite a separate sphere— 
their Branch system being well spread over Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and North Wales. It is trae 





that they have three principal Offices in London, besides four more 
Branches in the Metropolitan area, but we cannot be too strong 
in London where there is room for all, and their Branches in London 
along with our own will form an important combination in that 
ever-increasing centre of business. 

It is needless to say that in approaching this important change 
we have been fully alive to the present dépressed condition of the 
Cotton Industry in Lancashire, and all the various leading factors in 
this connexion have been taken into account. It is well to observe 
here that Williams Deacon’s Bank have a large and valuable 
general business at their numerous Branches, including London, 
quite apart from that connected with Lancashire’s prin-ipal 
industry, and the number of their Accounts is a steadily growing 
quantity. Their Deposits amount to over £31,000,000. They 
also possess a shareholding in two important Banking Institutions 
—the British Overseas Bank and the Yorkshire Penny Bank. 

Royat Bank Stock In ExcHANGE FOR SHARES. 

Having decided upon the method to be adopted—namely, that 
of an acquisition of Shares—we had to consider as to the manner 
of payment. I need not say that quite a number of plans were 
discussed, but in the end the decision was reached of making an 
offer to settle for the Shares by an Issue of additional Capital on 
our part. It is a pleasure to record that the Directors of Williams 
Deacon's Bank expressed a wish for this method in preference to 
others, being of the opinion that our Stock would prove acceptable 
to their Shareholders. Their confidence has been justified by the 
event, as you will agree when I inform you, as I am now able to do, 
that the Acceptances of our offer now amount to more than the 
85 per cent. for which we stipulated. In this connexion, may [ 
correct a misapprehension which has appeared in some of the Press 
comments regarding our Stock. The impression seemed to be that, 
as the market quotation is for £100 of Stock, the Stock presents a 
somewhat unwieldy security from the selling point of view, and it 
was suggested that some plan of splitting should be adopted. 
This, however, is quite unnecessary. As is well known in Scotland, 
although the Stock is quoted as per £100, it is transferable in any 
sum. Indeed, we have occasional transactions involving odd 
shillings and pence of Stock, although we, of course, much prefer 
that the lowest unit should be £1. For the benefit of our English 
friends we may say that we have numerous holdings not only under 
£100, but under £50, and the smaller investor is thus well 
represented on our Register. 

STRENGTHENING OF RESERVES FROM PREMIUM ON NEw Issver. 

One result of paying for Williams Deacon’s Shares in an Issue of 
our Stock is that, as it has been taken for purposes of computation 
at the market price, a large premium emerges on the transaction. 
Out of this premium we would propose to meet the expenses of the 
Transfer and to write down the Shares as an investment to such a 
figure as will show a substantial surplus over book value. There 
will remain a large sum which we propose to apply in adding mate- 
rially to the Reserves of the Bank, both external and internal. The 
disposition of this premium will fall to be dealt with in our Annual 
Report and Balance-sheet which will be submitted for adoption at 
the Annual General Court in November. 

We have reason to know that the scheme commends itself to quite 
a number of our largest Stockholders—indeed, we have not heard 
of any contrary opinion on the part of any of our Proprietors, and 
in submitting this proposal the Directors feel that in their con- 
sidered judgment they can commend it to your support as a measure 
calculated to further the best interests of the Bank. Even in the 
conduct of the affairs of so mundane a concern as a Bank a certain 
amount of vision is required, although probably in banking more 
than in any other department of life, that vision requires to be 
tempered by prudence and common sense, and in weighing the 
position and in coming to a decision the Directors have done their 
best to accord due value to all the different considerations. 

FurTHER DEVELOPMENT: ACQUISITION OF BRANCH OF 
BANK or ENGLAND. 

Although it is scarcely relevant to the business of this Meeting, I 
cannot sit down without recording the gratification of the Direc‘ors 
and Management of this Bank at being able so soon after the 
announcement of this scheme to intimate another important 
development, namely, the arrangement which has now taken 
effect for the transfer to the Royal Bank of the private banking 
business heretofore carried on by the Bank of England at their 
Western Branch in Burlington Gardens, London. It is being 
continued under the same Management and at the same address by 
this Bank, and the Branch is now known as *“ The Royal Bank of 
Scotland, Western Branch.’ The business has been carried on by 
the Bank of England for over eighty years in the present premises, 
which occupy a most central and convenient position, and we have 
reason to hope that under the charge of Mr. Howe, who continues 
as Agent, assisted by his present Staff, practically the whole of the 
connexion will be retained. We can certainly assure cur important 
and valuable clientele that their business will receive the same 
careful and personal attention as hitherto. We have always been 
proud of our connexion with the Bank of England, which has 
extended over the whole of our history, and we regard it as a high 
honour that we should have been able by the acquisition of this 
Branch to follow in such a distinguished line of succession. 

CarirTat INCREASE AUTHORIZED. 

His Grace then moved the Resolution increasing the Capital from 
Two Million five hundred thousand pounds to Three Million eight 
hundred thousand pounds by the creation of additional Stock to 
the extent of One Million three hundred thousand pounds, to be 
issued so far as required in exchange for the shares of Williams 
Deacon's Bank, Limited. 

Mr. Herbert W. Haldane, C.A., Chairman of Directors, seconded, and 
after a few remarks in support of the Resolution by Mr. J. L. Ewing, 
LL.D., it was put to the Meeting and carried unanimously. 
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(Continued from page 260.) 
wear for waters which hold crocodiles. Is ‘‘ similiar” the 
now recognized spelling ? In his second book, which we shall 
be glad to meet, Mr. Copley might perhaps return to the old 
style, and might also amend the mis-spellings, Siluloid and 
Cephalphus (pp. 135-6). 
* * * * 
Mr. James Cleugh’s rendering into English verse of the 
Odes and Sonnets of Garcilaso de la Vega (The Aquila Press, 
limited edition, £3 3s.) is, if occasionally somewhat obscure, 
ceful and sympathetic. And, probably, he must not be 
blamed for obscurities which may well be due to the form 
of the original and unavoidable in trenslation. The pictures 
conveyed by such lines as— 
With gentle murmur sounded 
Of lucid waters flowing 
Danube circleth an island, where repairing, 
Though refuge had abounded, 
Repose one weary going 
Had sought were he not as I now am faring. 


—are clear and beautiful enough, but the precise meaning of 
the whole sentence, with its parentheses and inversions, takes 
some discovering. De la Vega was a Spanish nobleman of 
the sixteenth century : a courtier, a diplomat, a soldier, a poet 
and, of course, a lover. His hopeless passion for Da. Isabel 
Freyre and her premature death inspired much of his poetry, 
which is thus in general imbued with the profoundest melan- 
choly. The poems are, above all things, musical and graceful, 
and, despite the conscious artistry of form, are real and vital 
in their thought and its expression. The book as a whole, 
both in content and in design, is a credit to its producers. 
* * * * 

It is no easy task to re-create the zest and enthusiasm, the 
joyous plenitude, the scientific acumen, and the quiet con- 
centration which go to the making of a personality at once so 
spirited and poised as Dr. Adami’s. Mrs. Adami, with loving 
detachment and elimination of unessentials, has given us at 
once a portrait and a record in J. George Adami (Constable, 
10s. 6d.). After a distinguished career at Cambridge, Adami 
was appointed in 1892 Professor of Pathology at the McGiil 
University. In twenty-two years he built up a famous school, 
secured funds, founded the library, reorganized the medical 
museum, and published his epoch-making text-book on 
Pathology. The offer of the Chair of Pathology at Cambridge 
marked him as a leading pathologist. For the sake of his 
family he refused it, but in 1915 with characteristic zeal he 
plunged into the War, drilled, became Colonel, and as Director 
of the Canadian Medical Service did invaluable work for his 
country. Later he was responsible for the Canadian Medical 
History of the War. In 1919 he accepted the Vice-chancellor- 
ship of Liverpool University. ‘wo and a half years before 
his death he knew he was dying of an incurable disease, and 
he faced the inevitable end as he had faced life, with gay and 
gallant courage. Such lives of civic and scientific usefulness 
often pass unremarked, for, by their very efliciency and 
success, they rule out all comment and self-advertisement. 

* * * * 

Mr. John Brophy is a notable writer : he brings to the con- 
sideration of the subjects he has chosen in Fanfare (Partridge, 
7s. 6d.) more than a mere dexterity in words : he sees into the 
heart of things : he is strong and sudden: he iJluminates and 
enchants : he has seen and suffered and travelled : above all 
he has thought for himself. We like particularly the essay 
entitled ** The Age of Miracles,” in which Mr. Brophy casti- 
gates the maudlin morality of some recent plays and novels. 
All the papers, however, are so vivid and varied that they are 
sure to be kept by those who know good writing when they 
see it. 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of two guineas for the best original 
Safety Jingle for Motorists. An example of the sort of thing 
suggested is the Seaman’s Rule of the Road :— 
‘“ When both side lights show ahead, 
Port your helm and show your red, &c.” 


The closing date for this competition will be Friday, Sep- 
tember 12th. 





Answers to Questions on Fruit in Literature 


1. Robert Herrick: The Weeping Cherry. 2. Lucy Des- 
borough (Meredith: The Ordeal of Richard Feverel). 3. David 
(Browning: Saul). 4. Mrs. Elton (Jane Austen: Emma Ch. 42.) 
5. David Copperfield (Dickens : David Copperfield, Ch. 11.) 
6. The Garden at Thornfield Hall (Charlotte Bronté: Jane Eyre, 
Ch. 23). 7. Quince (Shakespeare: Midsummer Night’s Dream). 
——8. Hetty Sorrel (George Eliot: Adam Bede).——9. Sidney 
Lanier (A Ballad of Trees and the Master). 10. Maud (Tennyson : 
Maud, Stanza xviii.)——11. The Prophet Amos (vii. 14.).——12. 
Dan and Una (Kipling : Puck of Pook’s Hill). 13. Miss Jenkyns 
(Mrs. Gaskell: Cranford). 


























Finance—Public & Private 
Protecting the Investor 


FoLLowInG upon the Hatry episode important amend- 
ments have been made in the Company Acts affecting 
the information to be given in the published prospectus, 
and now a very laudable attempt has been made on the 
part of the Stock Exchange Committee to supplement the 
work of legislation by strengthening the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the House with the object of, as far as may be 
possible, giving still further protection to the potential 
investor. The task of the Committee was not an easy 
one, and for two reasons. In the first place, it is often a 
difficult matter to protect the investor who will not 
himself exercise sufficient caution and forethought, while 
in the second place it is essential that even the desire of 
protecting investors should not be allowed to interfere 
with the free dealings in securities. 


SAFEGUARDING TRANSFERS. 

The Stock Exchange authorities have, therefore, pro- 
ceeded with considerable care, and as early as January 
last the Committee for General Purposes appointed a 
special Sub-Committee to consider the best course to be 
pursued. That Committee, which was presided over 
by Mr. R. P. Wilkinson, has now presented its Report, 
and may be congratulated upon the thoroughness of its 
work, It will be remembered that the Hatry frauds 
were mainly connected with the improper issue of 
certificates of stocks and shares, and it is a recollection 
of that fact which is, doubtless, responsible for the 
recommendations which have been made by the 
Committee with regard to certification of the Transfers. 
At the same time, the Committee stress the point that 
although the effect of the Hatry frauds was very far- 
reaching, the fact remains that the general system 
and procedure regarding the transfer of securities 
has worked with little fault for a great number of 
years, and has furnished an eflicient and speedy method 
of settling transactions. As a consequence the definite 
conclusion has been reached that any attempt at revolu- 
tionary change is unnecessary and inadvisable. With 
regard to certified Transfers, however, an important 
proposal has been made. It is known that a part of the 
Hatry defaleation was made possible by irregular certift- 
cates. Therefore the Committee has decided that those 
documents should come more under Stock Exchange 
control, and to that end arrangements are being made 
whereby the Share and Loan Department, by gradual 
stages, will undertake the certification of Transfers not 
only of Stock quoted in the Official List, as at present, 
but also of Unquoted Stock and of Quoted and Unquoted 
Fully Paid Shares. Arrangements are also to be made 
to accept as “‘ good delivery ” Transfers certified by such 
associated Stock Exchanges as adopt proper safeguards. 


APPEALS FOR NEW CAPITAL. 

For the most part, however, the new Stock Exchange 
Regulations are concerned not with the matter of 
preventing the issue of fraudulent certificates or 
irregularity in Transfers, but, rather, with the general 
character of the appeals for new capital made from time 
to time. And here it is necessary to recognize both the 
power and the limitations of the Stock Exchange 
Committee with regard to this matter. From one 
standpoint, of course, the Stock Exchange Committee has 
no power whatever with regard to the lines on which a 
prospectus shall be drawn up, that power resting with 
the legislature, and from time to time, usually after 
some particularly grave irregularities have been disclosed, 
fresh legislation is imposed with the object of protecting 
the investor. In practically all the issues of capital 
which are made, however, those making the issue rely 
upon subsequent dealings on the Stock Exchange, but 
such official dealings are only possible after the Stock 
Exchange Committee has given the necessary permission. 
It is here, therefore, that the opportunity of the Stock 
Exchange Committee comes in to give some further 
protection to the investor. 


(Continued on page 264.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 263.) 
PROSPECTUSES. 

Appeals for new capital are of many kinds, ranging 
from issues of British Government stock down to the 
prospectus of a cinema, or the prospectus of some company 
to exploit a new patent. Some of these appeals—most 
of them, in fact—are made through the medium of the 
full prospectus advertised in the leading journals, and 
concerning these prospectuses the requirements of the 
law are now very stringent, so that, if the documents 
are carefully and intelligently studied by the investor, 
there is very little in the way of necessary information 
which can be hidden, although in passing it may be 
noted that the really cautious investor should be as 
‘areful to peruse that part of the document which often 
appears in very tiny print as the parts which are set 
out clearly in large type. Some appeals for capital, 
however, do not take the form of the full published 
prospectus. Sometimes, as in the case of a fresh issue 
of capital by some old established concern, or a fresh 
issue of stock by a railway company, no prospectus at 
all appears other than certain details which are circu- 
larized among groups with whom the new stock is placed 





privately. And yet, again, there is another form 
of issue which consists of abbreviated particulars 


of an issue which have to be advertised in at least 
two newspapers before permission to deal is granted 
by the Stock Exchange Committee. Those abridged 
details, though bearing the semblance of a prospectus, 
are not direct invitations to the public to subscribe, and 
that fact has to be clearly stated at the head of the 
advertisement. 
Looxinc Our For “ Traps.” 

Now in all these various forms of appeal the investor 
is very largely protected by the new Companies Act 
regulating the particulars to be given in the prospectus, 
but it is within the power of the Stock Exchange 
Committee to make still further demands upon the 
promoters of the appeal before permission to deal is 
granted, and the merit of this power lies in the fact 
that the Stock Exchange Committee are so constantly 
in touch with the facts of the situation as to gain 
experience daily as to where the traps for the investor 
are likely to be most skilfully sect. 

Fut INroRMATION DEMANDED. 

Very wisely, too, the Stock Exchange Committee, in 
framing their regulations, have been careful to impose no 
undue restrictions upon bona-fide concerns with well- 
established records, but have concentrated rather upon 
those forms of appeal where experience has shown that 
danger often lurks. In the case, for example, of the 
abbreviated prospectuses published for information only, 
to which I have already referred, the requirements of the 
Stock Exchange Committee with regard to all details 
affecting those likely to acquire the shares are being 
tightened up considerably, and in that respect alone 
the investor’s interests are obtaining additional protec- 
tion. Again, the experience of boom flotations has 
shown that another danger exists in the establishment 
of flimsy underwriting syndicates, and as it is a danger, 
perhaps, not sufficiently suspected or comprehended by 
the public, a word of explanation may be useful. 

UNDERWRITING. 

At a moment when the public is “on the feed” and 
there is almost a certainty of success for any and every 
capital . flotation—undesirable or otherwise—there is 
naturally a great opportunity for the establishment of 
flimsy underwriting groups. Such a group, with a mere 
trifling amount of capital, underwrites successive issues, 
and, owing to the public response, obtains a handsome 
profit. When, however, the time comes, as it must 
inevitably come, when the public response fails, then the 
underwriting is often found to be worthless. The public, 
however, in seeing in the prospectus that the issue has been 
underwritten, considers that in any case the _ requisite 
amount! of capital will be obtained and acts accordingly, 
whereas the position may .be that certain investors 
subscribe a small amount of capital, the weak under- 


‘ 


writers fail to fulfil their contract, and the company is 
left stranded. Therefore, to meet this danger, ‘the 
Stock Exchange Committee have framed regulations 
whereby, under certain circumstances, they may require 
very exact details from those seeking permission to deal 
with regard to the character of the underwriting, A 
further point, too, though not one directly affecting new 
capital issues, is the power reserved by the Committee 
to suspend the record of bargains, or to suspend or with- 
draw permission to deal in the case of a company which 
fails to publish a Statutory or Annual Report within the 
subscribed period, or, in the case of a serious default, by 
underwriters or sub-underwriters. 

The real merit of the new Stock Exchange Regulations, 
in so far as they are concerned with the protection of the 
investor in new capital issues, lies in the likelihood that 
there will be fewer appeals of the undesirable character 
that will see the light because those making them will 
know very well in advance the tests which will be applied 
by the Stock Exchange before permission to deal is 
obtained. Beyond that point it is difficult to see that 
either legislation or Stock Exchange regulations could go 
without seriously interfering with the freedom of 
markets and, therefore, the point must once more be 
emphasized that it is still up to the public to exercise 
discrimination when acquiring securities, and especially 
when taking a part in the new capital appeals. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


* Sarety First’? MARKETS. 
WE are now practically at the peak of the holiday season, and 
that circumstance is plainly reflected in the markets for 
public securities where dealings are of a most restricted 
character. High-class investment stocks, however, continue 
to be well maintained, benefiting, as they do, by the compara- 
tive absence of new capital issues of the trustee type, while 
the lack of confidence which keeps the public from many 
departments of the Stock Exchange tends, together with the 
cheapness of money, more or less to drive available investment 
resources into gilt-edged stocks. The continued dullness of 
Wall Street prevents any recovery in the market for Inter- 
national Industrial shares, and during the past week Oil 
shares have been depressed on rumours, unconfirmed up to 
the time of writing, of some possible reduction in the Shell 
Union dividend. Home Rails continue to be one of the most 
depressed markets in the House, and, indeed, speaking 
generally, it may be said that all securities in any way affected 
by industrial conditions are under the infiuence of the con- 
tinued depression in trade. 
* * * * 


Hom: Rams Weak. 

One of the regrettable features of the stock markets is 
the continued depression in the Home Railway section, 
and some of the leading stocks, and notably London, Mid- 
land and Scottish Ordinary, have established fresh low 
records. The general depression is, of course, accentuated by 
the dullness of trade of which the growing figures of unemploy- 
ment are one of the many visible tokens, while the weekly 
traffic returns continue to be of a disquieting character. More- 
over, the anxiety concerning the railway outlook generaliy 
is expressed quite as much by the depreciation in prior charge 
stocks as by the slump in the Ordinary stocks, for there would 
seem to be a considerable significance in the fact that the 
Preference stocks of the London, Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way, for example, should be giving a yield of something like 
6} per cent., notwithstanding the ease in money and the general 
strength of gilt-edged securities. 

# * * * 
WaARINGS. 

It is possible that before these notes appear in print the 
Annual Report and Accounts of Waring and Gillow, which 
are considerably overdue, will have been published, and, in 
view of the official assurances given as recently as June as to 
the profits and maintenance of the dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares, it is scarcely surprising that the sudden announcement 
of the deferment of the payment of the dividend on the 
Preference Shares has occasioned considerable anxiety in the 
market. At one time this year the Ordinary Shares were up 
to 23s., but recently fell to a merely nominal quotation of 4s., 
though there has since been a recovery to 5s. 6d., as the 
market cannot believe that the Report will fail to show that 
at least a substantial profit has been earned, the profit for 
the previous year having been as much as £282,000. 

A. W. K. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
rs sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. Vouche 
73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as 
Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. with remittanca 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
W. ED 














ee 
The Council of the University invites applications 
for the post of REGISTRAR. Commencing salary 
£750. Applications should be sent in on or before 
September 15th. Particulars can be obtained from the 
undersigned. 


Or BIRMINGHAM. 


C. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 





RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL. 


RURAL 


w= 
APPOINTMENT OF ORGANIZING SECRETARY, 


This newly established Council invites applications for 
appointment as full-time Organizing Secretary. The 
purpose of a Rural Community Council is to bring more 
closely together the various organizations in a County 
whose aim is to improve conditions, widen interests and 
develop initiative in rural areas, Organizing ability, 
physical fitness, and the energy necessary for pioneer 
work are essential qualifications. The Organizing 
Secretary will be required, as part of the duties of the 
appointment, to act also as Assistant Secretary of the 
West Riding Branch of the National Playing Fields 
Association. Age not to exceed 45. Commencing 
salary £450 to £500 per annum according to qualifications 
and experience, Form of application and further 
particulars may be obtained from the Honorary Secretary 
(pro tem.), J. H. HaLiam, Education Officer, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Last date for receipt of applications, 
September 20th, 1930. 





"OUNG GENTLEMAN, four languages fluently, good 
stylist, seeks post as Reader—-Publishers or Book 
Reviewer, dramatic critic on English newspaper. Would 
consider Secretaryship of Author or Artistic (Scientific) 
body. Previous experience.—Box A. RK. 251, 55 Bryan- 
ston Street, W.1. 








APPEALS 


AST END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN from 
homes of poverty in East End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
or in the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICATE and SICKLY BOYS and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY 1S 
LONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
BOROUGH. Please send generous help. Contribu- 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, EK. 1. 8s 











PERSONAL 





= OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 
J NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East End 
Slums ? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. F. W. 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1 





OSPITALITY.—Gentleman, 
traveller; fond of literature ; 
amenities of quiet, cultured home-life. 


elderly, experienced 
long walks and 
Seeks above on 
Box 1636. 


ELLERMAN | 
CITY-HALL | 
BUCKNALL 

LINES | 


} 
EGYPT SUDAN INDIA | 

CEYLON MALAY | 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES | 


CHINA JAPAN 
AND 


SCUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE. 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
PUBLIC 


STATEROOMS AND 
| APARTMENTS 


| MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 





For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
LONDON 


104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
Avenue 9340 
LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 


Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 





























mutual terms. Highest credentials. 

~/@ DAILY (from), 35s. weekly (from).—Room, 
o/ 6 breakfast and hot bath. No tips. Constant 
hot water all rooms.—Apply Hemming & Hemming, Ltd., 
34 Southwick Strect, Cambridge TERRACE, W. 2. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


kK LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les- 
4sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 
Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 
Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 





pit, 
Confidence. 





‘PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.—Tone, Clear Articu- 
K lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec- 
tive Delivery, with Fluency, Confidence. Private Lessons. 

RK. E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1. Mus. 2843. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 





Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 


Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 





laa FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 








TINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller 
Public Schools which give a thoroughly efficient education 
at a quite reasonable cost. We shall be pleased to send 
FREE OF ALL CHARGE, prospectuses and full in- 
formation of such schools on hearing the age of the boy, 
locality preferred, and rough idea of fees it is desired to 
ay. 

‘ y. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C, 4. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| ERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, Eastbourne.—Re- 
cognized by Board of Education. Preparation for 
all exams. to University entrance standard. Mod. fees. 





1T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL.——A Scholarship Examina- 
Ss tion will be held in June, 1931. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions 
of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may not be 
awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are 
also Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward's 
School, Oxford. 








AY OLVERLEY SCHOOL (ar. KIDDERMINSTER). 
W —A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house; there are none in the other house. 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


2 


GIRLS’ 





Gns. term. Few vac. Good Home.—Prep. School 
(Thanet).—Headmaster, BM/MCP, London, W.C. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








YIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, near 
G Watford, Herts. Magnificent situation, 200 acre 
Exam. centre. Domestic science 
Entire charge. Parents will 
Fees, £42 termly. 


park. Small classes. 
branch. School ponies. 
testify to care and individual interest. 


‘. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
kK (English Church).—Beautiful house and grounds. 
Qualified staff—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





> DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (Kaglish Church). 
Warm climate, sea 


Recognized by Board of Education. 
Day 


bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





Ye HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
the Board of Education. Principal: Miss WHEELER. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
h —This school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side. 
Good Grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees. 
-—Principal, Miss E. C. Stent. Vice-Principal, Miss 
KE. E. M. Walrond. 





hae LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 





£ 205= MLY.—Girls of good birth likely to excel at 
Fg & lessons or games received at above special fee 
in country boarding school near London. Opening new 
wing in September.— Kindly give full particulars in first 
letter.—Box 1633, The Spectator. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 





Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Commercially. 

MISS MILDRED RANSOM 

BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 





UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, $.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Terms. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 





‘AREERS FOR EDUCATED PU PILS.—Training to 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify. for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Residential, private rooms 
Course 


] ARPER ADAMS 

Newport, Shropshire. 
modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. 
thoroughly practical. 





IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

4 The Course covers three years. New students 

can enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent on 
application to Secretary. 


YECRETARIAL 
S f 





AND BUSINESS 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in September 
Full details, with prospectus from 

Mr. D. L. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop's Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls is available in 

the College buildings. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


my HE SCOTS COLLEGE 
(Collége des Ecossais) 
l Colle E i 
Directors : 


Montpellier, France. 
Prof. PATRICK GEDDEs, 

College reopens September 15th. Several vacancies 
for senior and research students. Four scholarships 
available.—For prospectus and all particulars apply 
to SECRETARY. 





Mr. T. R. MarR. 





H™ DINGTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OXFORD.— 
Boarding and Day School. Girls prepared for 
University & other examinations. Self-contained Junior 
School and Boarding House for girls under 12 & boys 
under 9.—Prosp. on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 





WATFORD. 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
{ Residential 


Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 





School for Girls. 





l EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
Head-Master: P. BoLTON, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 


Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 


paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy, 
See Public Schools Year Book. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Coms. 




















ree eT eee a 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.—Autumn Cruise, MISCELLANEOUS 
¢ d). September 2nd 22nd, visiting OLYMP 1A, 
continue EGINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, COS, OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES nae cab, 
S ere F epreen renee RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO.—Seeretary, ‘stout thie: i G8. wis 18 cast jt Mg 
| ey EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 3p Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London W. 1. R Ww: us SIZ v _ ul free.— 
i FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY ; : : ev. W. D. Thompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 
2.0L, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, re RE ee 
8.W., 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET TRANSLATIONS ro YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. ITERARY Translations, German into English, by ee Fa original ~— te aa Tie —— sent 
Lawrence.—For ‘information concerning Scholarships | 14 competent translator.—Box 1632, the Spectator. ree.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 











SURPLUS APPAREL 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


| ae efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. Gerrard 1542. 


ie EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free. —REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 











ITERARY Typewriting carefully<promptly executed 

4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 
N SS. TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words, including carbon 
copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART, 

14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 








| eee eg MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories. 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus .to— 


RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 





Rigi pie eee See - 10d. per 1,000. Week-end 
work undertaken.—Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, 
W.C. 2. Temple Bar 2269. 





St. Martin’s Lane, London, 

£9 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
ae) L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 

per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 

Specimen Lesson and ‘* Guide 8" free from London Col- 

lege of Authorship, 37 (8S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 

school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








PUBLICATIONS 


*END YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
‘ current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of Kast End life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHuUDLEIGH, 
Kast End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1 





UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 
robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s and Children’s Clothing 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shoes, Linen 
and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, &c., hence top 
prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements. 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—Dept. S.P., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., Auction Rooms _ 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


HOUSE FOR shiz i 


\MALL HOUSE with Cranford charm. Suit 2 or 3 
i ladies, 3 sit. rms. 3-4 bed., easily run ; sunny garden; 
beautiful unimpeded views of Chilterns. Close station 
with good trains London. Wild woodland walks. £800 or 
near offer.—Apply, enclosing stamped env., Miss W., 
Ivy Lodge, Watlington, Oxon. 

















TO LET, &c. 


N LADY’S HOUSE.—To be let to one or two other 
ladies, two or three comfortably furnished rooms on 
ground floor, with full service and cooking and good hot- 
water supply. Quiet. household, literary tastes. Terms, 
including board, 2 to 3 gns. 














APARTMENTS 
td /6 DAILY (from), 35s. weekly (from).—Roomm, 
2/0 © breakfast and hot bath. No tips. Constant 


hot water all rooms.—Apply Hemming & Hemming, Ltd., 
34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W. 2 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


W ANTED, old gold and silver, every description of 

second-hand jewellery, loose gems, watches, antique 
silver, old Sheffield, plate, highest prices given.—Wilkin- 
son, Deal Lane, Ipswich. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 























TOURS, &c. 


| ia al ENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.—Java, Bang- 

kok, Angkor TW Pekin, U.S.A., &e. Also Nov. 
7th._INDIA, BUR CEYLON.—N. 8. 
V’.R.G.S8., 159° Auckl ve eat London, 8.E. 19. 





Bishop, 





] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. i 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 lb., 1s. 2$d. per lb. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
I OASTING ducklings & chickens 6/6, Irgst 8/6, pr, smlr, 
5/6, tender geese 7/— ea., turkey poults 15/- ea. tr. 
p. pd.—Norah Donoghue, Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Oftices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remitt ance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts : —24% for é 
Insertions ; 5% for 13: 74% for 26: and 10% for 52 


] OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only ; .6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


1 OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 

Artillery House, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 5. Ex-gunners 
caretully chosen for your needs. Smart Uniformed Men 
at shortest notice. 


Please "phone Frobisher 1234. 

ie SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, «&c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle "’ Patterns, from the re al, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 
months.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to $.280 WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Midd-Yell, Shetlands. 


fy AL  onsoie & LewisTweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland. 




















EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 

own measurements. ” Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 


yom ETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
J coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


YTONE 
WO & Holmes, Ltd., 


\ J INTER UNDERWEAR FORTHRIFTY BUYERS 

—Buy better and pay less, by saving middlemen’s 
profits. Post card brings Illus. ‘atalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of lovely “ B.P.”” Woven Underwear, one of 
Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 
style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully 
soft, silky and warm, Guaranteed against shrinkage. 
Complete satisfaction, or money back.—Write to Birkett 
& Phillips, Ltd., Dept. $, Union Road, Nottingham. 








for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 

















BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 








chew ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. J 
R.A.C. Historical associations (17 59). 


Large Garage. 





Best situa- 
Radiators, 
Ballroom 


] UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, 

hh. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. 

Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474. 





&e. 
golf ; 


YHELTENHAM.—Reduced terms, autumn, 
High altitude; warm; every cornfort ; 


car.—COLLET?’s HOTEL, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 





BRINE 
26 new 
yy 


| Pees ICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Sites, 
rooms (h. & c. water and radiator). Orchestra, 
R.A.C. Guide, from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





i ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
1g sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms. 





ir 
English chef. 











Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 
i —ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
‘4 Cathedral. Quict old-world Caravanserie. H. & c 


water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 


—Chalice Well Guest House, Ideal 
Good table. Comprehensive library. 

Summer School of Dramatic Art. 
ems mod.—Apply Warden. 


NLASTONBURY. 
J Holiday centre. 
Well of Holy Grail. 
Craft Classes, Expeditions. T: 


t- ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 

\ ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 

1 Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 

Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 

sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


] RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirl’gshire—ALLAN WATER 
HOTEL. Mod. elec. treat, appliances, Grms., Brallan, 














wu RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
4 quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 


TFVORQUAY.—-GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s ‘‘ Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


TFVORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 








A.A. 





TIVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hote 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





F\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting. 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14. 


INN 





EFORMED 
Ask for Descriptive L ist (: (2d —, free) of 170 INNS and 
LOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE'S HovsE, 193 REGENT. 
STREET, W.1. 


W 
George’s Square, 


5s. 6d. day, or 30s. 
2 guineas weekly. 


5/6 DAILY (from), 35s. weekly (from).—Room, 
02/0 © breakfast and hot bath. No tips. Constant 
hot water all rooms.—Apply Hemming & Hamming Ltd., 
34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W. 2. 





HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 


weekly. With dinner, 63. 6d., or 














Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 


“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH ** ™ 


ea Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, 


Trade Mark 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 


books, etc. 
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